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RAIL AND 
DISTRICT DEER TURKEY QUAIL SQUIRREL GALLINULE DOVE WOODCOCK | WATERFOWL SNIPE 
(Marsh Hen) Duck Geese Coot 
10 GRAY 15 
Day’s Bag 1 2 10 2 Fox Sora Rail—25 10 4 Yee! 10 8 
Season’s 
Bag 2 3 
Ist District |Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. Hunting | Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting|Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.| Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.|Sept. 13 to| Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov.|Dec. 13 toO|Noyv. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
permitted every day EXCEPT | permitted every day. Special |Hunting permitted| Hunting permitted | Nov. 16. Hunt- | 27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per-|Jan. 11./15. Hunting/11l. Hunting 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, | season Hardee, Manatee, Sa-|every day. every day. ing permitted | mitted every day. Afternoon | Hunting per-|permitted every|permitted ev- 
Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk, South |rasota, DeSoto, Polk, South every day. shooting only. mitted every | day. ery day. 
of St. Rd. 60, and Hillsbor- | of St. Rd. 60, and Hillsbor- day. 
ough South of U. S. 92 | ough South of U. S. 92. Nov. 
CLOSED. 15 to Nov. 20. Pinellas 
County CLOSED. 
2nd District |Nov. 15 to Jan. 4 First 6] Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. First 6|Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.| Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.|Sept. 13 to] Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov.|Dec. 13 to|Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
days open. Dec. 25 to Jan. 4} days open Dec. 25 to Jan. 4.| 1st 6 days open.} Ist 6 days open. | Nov. 16. Hunt- | 27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per-|Jan. 11./15. Hunting|11. Hunting 
open. Mon., Tues., and Fri.|Open Mon., Tues., G&_ Fri.|Dec. 25 to Jan. 4| Dec. 25 to Jan. 4\ing permitted | mitted every day. Afternoon | Hunting per-|permitted every|permitted ev- 
CLOSED AT ALL OTHER|CLOSED AT ALL OTHER {open. Mon., Tues.,| open. Mon., Tues., |every day.* shooting only.* mitted every |day.* ery day.* 
TIMES.* TIMES.* That portion of Co-|}& Fri., closed at|& Fri., closed at day.* 
Special Season, Gilchrist | lumbia, South of St. Rd. 18/all other times.* |all other times.* 
County Nov. 15 to Dec. 7.|and East of U. S. 441 
First 6 days open, Mon., | CLOSED. 
Tues., and Fri. CLOSED AT 
ALL OTHER TIMES. That} 
portion of Columbia, South 
of St. Rd. 18 and East of 
U. S. 441 CLOSED. 
3rd District | Nov. 15 to Jan. 11. Hunting | Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting|Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.| Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.|Sept. 13 to| Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov.|Dec. 13 to|Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
permitted every day. Oka-|permitted every day. SPE-|Hunting permitted} Hunting permitted | Nov. 16. Hunt- | 27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per-|Jan. 11./15. Hunting|!1. Hunting 
loosa and Walton open Nov.| CIAL GOBBLER season, Eglin} every day. every day. ing permitted | mitted every day. That part | Hunting per-|permitted every|permitted ev- 
15 to Nov. 30 and Dec. 20|Field Mar. 28 to April 5. every day. of Franklin Co. East of St. |mitted every|day. ery day. 
to Jan. 4. Washington Coun-}| 1% hours before sunrise to Rd. 30 and a line extending | day. 
ty G Holmes County CLOSED. | 12 noon. : from the point where St. Rd. 
Escambia & Santa Rosa 30 turns West to the water line 
CLOSED except within Eglin and including all of Alligator 
Field and Blackwater Man- | Point shall be closed to the 
agement areas. taking of dove during. the 
Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 portion of 
the Dove season. Afternoon 
shooting only. 
4th District |Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. Hunting | Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting Nov. 15 to Feb. if Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.|/Sept. 13 to] Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov.|Dec. 13 to|Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
permitted every day. Monroe | permitted every day. Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted Nov. 16. Hunt- | 27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per-|Jan. 11.115. Hunting|11. Hunting 
County closed to Key Deer. every day. every day. ing permitted | mitted every day. Afternoon | Hunting per-|permitted every|permitted ev- 
every day. shooting only. mitted every| day. ery day. 
day. 
istri Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. First 6| Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. First 6|Nov. 15 to Feb. 1.) Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. |Sept. 13 to] Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov.|Dec. 13 to|Nov. 22 to Jan.| Dec. 13 to Jan. 
Piste nel: days Coes Dec. 25 to Jan. 4| days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 4| 1st 6 days open.| Ist 6 days open. | Nov. 16. Hunt- 27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per-|Jan. 11./15. Hunting|1]. Hunting 
open. Mon., Tues., & Fri.,|open, Mon., Tues., & Fri.,|Dec. 25 to Jan. 4) Dec. 25 to Jan. 4|ing permitted | mitted every day. Afternoon | Hunting per-|permitted every|permitted ev- 
closed at all other times. closed at all other times. |open, Mon., Tues.,| open, Mon., Tues., |every day. shooting only. mitted every | day. ery day. 
& Fri. Closed at|& Fri. Closed at day. 





all other times. all other times. 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


Dear Sir: 


Your cover for the November 758 issue of 
“Florida Wildlife” is very interesting and 
beautiful, and I would like to commend you 
on the selection. 

One thing that caught my attention, how- 
ever, was the cooking fire. Under conditions 
such as are depicted in the picture, it seems 
as if a wildfire could start very easily. All 
experienced campers know that an area 
of approximately 6 feet should be cleared 
of all combustible material, with their fire 
placed in the middle. A great many of 
Florida’s forest fires are caused by careless- 
ness. 

I have always enjoyed your magazine and 
look forward to each issue. 

Charles W. Chellinan, 
Farm Forester 

Orange, Lake & Seminole 
Counties 





To The Editors: 

That is a beautiful landscape scene on 
the front of the Nov. issue, but I’m afraid 
it won't stay that way long if the woman 
who is tending the fire turns her back. 

Even your most Junior Conservationist 
wouldn’t build a fire without clearing at 
least a six foot circle. Maybe this is one of 
the reasons we have so many forest fires. 

It is incongruous that this picture, and the 
article on “Juvenile Arson” appear in the 
same edition. Let’s don’t blame it all on the 
kids. Keep up the timely articles. 

V. W. McKim 
Winter Park, Fla. 





Gentlemen: 

The November issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
was excellent. The cover picture was very 
pretty, but I was shocked that a Conservation 
magazine would show such a careless at- 
titude shown by the hunters toward fire. 
I showed the picture to my 16 year old son 
and he immediately replied that they did 
not clear an area around the fire. 

My husband and I were both raised in 
scouting and our whole family are campers. 
We always clear a 10 foot circle in which 
to build our fire. 

Mrs. Frank Bray 
Pensacola, Fla. 


@ Daneger is indeed indicated in the photo 
appearing on the cover of the November 
issue, but that appearance is due to photog- 
raphy and not any carelessness on the part 
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of the hunters. We have been assured by the « 


photographer that the required precautions 
were made, but the low position of the 
camera plus a wide angle lens makes it 
look as though the high grass extends right 
to the fire. The illustration is certainly 
poor in that respect, and as Farm Forester 
Chellman points out, a minimum of six 
feet should be completely cleared of all 
combustible material, with the fire placed 
in the middle. 





BLACK PANTHER 
Gentlemen: 


In your Nov. issue of Florida Wildlife 
I read with great interest your article about 
the black panther. 

About three or four years ago my son 
and I had been fishing on Lake Kerr 
around the first of April and leaving Lake 
Kerr en route to Gainesville, we saw a solid 
black animal of the cat family slowly trot- 
ting down the road ahead of us. At first we 
thought it was a black dog and I remarked 
to my son what a peculiar looking dog and 
also how unusual his running stride was. 
We increased our speed to try to overtake 
him. When we got within about 50 yards 
of him he turned and ran into the woods 
jumping a small ditch. This is when we 
noticed it was a cat. His long tail was very 
noticeable and we were positive of our 
identification. 

The animal seemed to be about the size 
of a medium large greyhound dog and was 
rather gaunt in that he had a very slender 
body and long legs. We saw him in the 
vicinity of the high banks where the deer 
crossing is which is about 15 or 20 miles 
from the Ocala highway. At that time I 
did not think too much about the animal 
but since I read your article I regret that 
I did not stop and study his tracks and get 
all of the information possible. 

Norris C. Dean 
Clarksville, Ga. 





Editor: 
About 1942, at a motel in Naples, Florida, 
I was shown a mounted specimen of what 
appeared to be a black panther. I was told 
that the animal was taken wild in the nearby 
vicinity. The mounted specimen may still 
be there. It would be most interesting. if 
we could hear from one of your readers in 
the Naples area who might have, or could 
obtain, recent knowledge of this specimen. 
Dan B. Glass 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Dear Sir: 

I thought your article in the November 
issue on black panthers was very ‘timely. 
This is the season of the year that.a good 
many of us will venture out into the woods 
and the few panthers left in Florida will 
supposedly be sighted and heard to scream 
innumerable times. 


[ have been hunting in Florida for a 
long time.’ Most of the time I have had a 
few good bear dogs. On many occasions, 
too numerous to recall, hunters have called 
me up to hurry out with my dogs that they 


had sighted a panther or two. Often as 


not the panther would be black. A few 
times we did find a panther track but most 
of the time they were the tracks of other 
animals including alligator tracks. 


A long time ago we read an article 
similar to yours written by a_ big game 
hunter in which he not only claimed that 
there were no black but also that the 
panther’s scream was very much exag- 
gerated. He stated that the panther was 
a very quiet animal and that the common 
wild cat could put him to shame when it 
came to vocalizing. Can your department 
shed any further light on the panther’s 
scream? | 

Gus Schmah 
Sanford, Fla. 


@ The “scream” of the panther is one of 
the most fascinating threads woven into the 
history of America. According to the one 
authoritative book on the panther—“The 
Puma, Mysterious American Cat,” by Stan- 
ley P. Young and Edward A. Goldman, the 
American Wildlife Institute, 1946—“Few, if 
any of the mammals lack the ability to make 
at least one sound... The puma with its 
scream might be dubbed the ‘lyric so- 
prano’ of the wild felines. Sounds other than 
the scream made by the puma are very 
similar to those of the ordinary house cat, 
differing in proportion to the respective 
sizes of the two. These consist of low 
growls, a cat-like mew, a hiss, a spit, and 
caterwauling. Two-month old young emit a 
shrill whistle-like call when suddenly start- 
led. | 


“Robert Bean, of the Chicago zoological 
Park, states, “We have never yet had 
a female mountain lion which did not scream 
...1 have never heard a male puma scream, 
however, they frequently whistle. Their 
voice is much like a man whistling on his 
fingers...” 


In Florida, hunters should remember 
that the Great Horned Owl is capable of 
making many sounds that could, on a dark 
night, be confused with a panther’s voice. 
Panthers in captivity. do, on occasion, 
scream, and also often utter a hunger-call 
just before feeding time. They also purr 
when extremely pleased, and growl, hiss 
and spit when irritated. Panthers, however, 
like any stalking animal are normally quiet. 
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Congressman Sikes’ 








Bill Permits Federal Cost-Sharing on 


FISH AND WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENT 


Mw SMALL IMPOUNDMENTS are being constructed 
throughout the nation as a result of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. As the 
name implies, projects constructed under the terms of 
the Act are designed to protect small watersheds and 
prevent floods. In the past, any recreational use of 
these projects was incidental and development to en- 
hance these values had to be borne entirely by the 
local residents concerned. Now, — due to the approval 
by the 85th Congress, of Amendment H.R. 5497, a 
Bill introduced by Congressman Robert L. F. Sikes of 
Florida, federal cost-sharing is permitted on fish and 
wildlife development. As a result, impoundments may 
be enlarged or developed for waterfowl habitat or 
otherwise improved for fish and wildlife values. 


Flood Prevention Act (P.L. 1018, 84th Congress) be 
amended by inserting immediately after ‘and disposal 
of water,’ the following: ‘or for recreational and fish 
and wildlife development’.”’ 

Passed by the 85th Congress just prior to adjourn- 
ment, this measure provides for federal participation 
in enhancing recreational and fish and wildlife develop- 
ment on watershed projects being accomplished under 
provisions of this important Act. Funds provided 
might add a foot or two to the height of a dam in order 
to enlarge the resultant impoundment by several acres 
for recreational purposes. Monies will help develop 
marsh areas adjacent to watershed projects for water- 
fowl usage. As a result, the nation’s sportsmen will 
enjoy enlarged or developed areas for outdoor recrea- 


Congressman Sikes’ 


bill read as follows: 
section 4 (2) (A) of the Watershed Protection and 


“Ehat 
velopment. ©@ 


tion through improved fish and wildlife habitat de- 


Water Resources Conference Set for February 


OU peices 1959 is the date 
a set for a real person-to-per- 
son conference on Florida’s water 
resources. Scene of these people-to- 
expert talks, will be at the Univer- 
sity of Florida at Gainesville. 
Conference theme is to inform the 
public as well as interested organiza- 
tions and governmental agencies on 
the problems and needs of Florida’s 
water resources so that all may have 
a better understanding of this in- 
valuable asset. To achieve this, the 
conference will feature an informa- 
tive orientation session on Thursday, 
February 12, 1959, starting at 10:00 
am. This will be followed by divi- 
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sion of the conference audience 
among eight workshop committees 
each led by a panel of experts. Com- 
mittee coverage will be (1) water 
resource policy, (2) administration, 
(3) financing development, (4) 
quality control, (5) research needs, 
(6) water rights and water laws, 
(7) competitive uses of water, and 
(8) needed legislation. A summary 
session with open discussion will 
conclude the conference on Friday 
afternoon, February 13. An _ out- 
standing dinner speaker is scheduled 
for Thursday evening. 

Public participation will be an im- 
portant ingredient in the success of 
this conference. Active participation 
in the workshops is solicited from 
lay persons, civic groups, govern- 
mental agencies, and _ professional 
and technical organizations. 


Planning of this conference has 
been sparked by the Department of 
Water Resources, in cooperation 
with other state agencies interested 
in the water resources of Florida. 
Aiding the Department of Water Re- 
sources in scheduling details is the 
General Extension Division of Flor- 
ida and the Public Administration 
Clearing Service at the University of 
Florida. Plans for the conference 


were formalized at a planning con- 
ference in Tallahassee in mid-Sep- 
tember, which was attended by 47 
persons representing 13 private or- 
ganizations and 17 state and federal 
agencies. 

Dates of the conference are Febru- 
ary 12 and 13, 1959, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from Department of Water 
Resources, The Capitol, Tallahassee, 
Florida, or the Public Service Train- 
ing Center, 28 Dining Hall, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. @ 


THAT 
MUZZLE. 
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PREVENT FOREST AND GRASS FIRES 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


MONG SHOOTERS truly devoted to 

their sport, announcements of 

new gun models invariably cause ex- 

isting fires of enthusiasm to suddenly 
blaze up brightly. 

Even if the gunlovers know that 
they already own all the firearms 
they can reasonably expect to use, 
or simply lack the tariff represented 
by a new gun’s price tag, new gun 
models fascinate them. 

Where personal acquisition is 
either illogical or impossible, second- 
ranking urge is to immediately locate 
an owner of a newly-announced 
model and seek a trial performance 
at the earliest practicable date. Tem- 
porarily denied fulfillment of that 
wish, the true gunlover will resort 
to making repeated visits to his 
favorite sporting goods store, there 
to spend unhurried periods visually 
and manually examining the em- 
bodied features and mechanical 
operation of the new guns. 





Lately, however, factory announce- 
ments of new cartridge calibers and 
shotgun gauges in old, familiar gun 
models have created almost as much 
consumer interest as new guns. One 
reason for this is that many shooters 
feel that a number of the popular 
gun models would be even more so, 
and more useful, if chambered for 
other calibers or gauges than now 
cataloged. Today, it seems that the 
average shooter is more interested 
in new calibers than new gun models. 
Two years ago, the situation was just 
the opposite. 

Currently receiving a lot of atten- 
tion is the centerfire .280 Remington 
cartridge, available in four different 
bullet weights that provide effective 
ammunition for both small and big 
game hunting. In fact, in the new 
.280 Remington caliber, shooters have 
the choice of more bullet weights 
and styles than can be found for any 
comparable commercially centerfire 


Only presently available rifle models chambered for the flat-shooting, hard-hitting new .280 

Remington cartridge are the Remington 740 autoloading, above, Remington 725 bolt action. 

not shown, and the 760 slide-action, below. If competitors broadmindedly adapt some of their 

own popular big game rifle models to accept the .280 cartridge, the new caliber may come to 
be as widely used as the now very popular .270 and .30-06 calibers. 





rifle loaded cartridge. Available is 
a 100 grain bronze point, a 125 grain 
pointed soft point, a 150 grain pointed 
soft point and a 165 grain soft point. 
Up to 200 yards, all four bullet 
weights give a mid-range trajectory 
height so slight that extremely close 
shooting can be done at both short 
and long range without any chang- 
ing of rifle sight settings, once the 
rifle is zeroed. A glance at the fol- 
lowing chart will show how truly 
slight are the .280’s mid-range bullet 


trajectories: 

Muzzle Mid-Range Trajectory 
Bullet Velocity 100 yds. 200 yds. 300 yds 
100 gr. 3570 4 1.8 4.5 inches 
125 er. 3190 5 2.1 5.3 inches 
150 er. 2890 6 2.5 6.1 inches 
165 gr. 2820 6 2.8 7.2 inches 


case markedly resembles that of the 
270 in respect to head diameter, 
length and body taper. However, 
closer inspection will show that the 
.280 case has a little more capacity, 
a shorter neck and a shoulder that 
sets a bit farther forward. 

Technically, the .280 cartridge as 
developed by Remington is essential- 
ly a true 7mm. in that bullet diam- 
eters between .283 and _ .284 size, 
standard for a true 7mm. caliber, 
can be used in reloading operations. 
Micrometer measurement of two 
bullets pulled from Remington-fac- 
tory loaded .280 caliber cases showed 
use of bullets very close to .283 of 
an inch in diameter. 

Experimental reloaders should 
have a field day developing the .280 
cartridge to maximum velocity and 
accuracy. Bench rest shooters par- 
ticularly can be expected to test the 
.280 in months to come. While the 
Alst edition of the Lyman Ammuni- 
tion Reloading Handbook does not 
carry any recommended powder and 
bullet combinations for the .280, the 
new caliber is sure to receive inclu- 
sion in later editions. 

First commercial rifle to be cham- 
bered for the .280 cartridge was the 
Remington 740 autoloading rifle, but 
now both the popular slide-action 
Remington Model 760 and the new 
Remington bolt-action Model 725 can 
also be had chambered for the .280. 

Incidentally, owners of Remington 
autoloading rifles (whether in the 
.280 caliber or otherwise) should re- 
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member not to tighten the rifle’s 
fore-end screw too much or accuracy 
will likely suffer. Best solution is to 
acquire a Williams accuracy block 
for the 740 and install it between 
the rifle’s forearm and stud to bring 
rifle muzzle into perfect alignment 
and stabilize point of bullet impact 
when the fore-end screw is tightened 
up hard. Williams Gun Sight Com- 
pany, Davison, Michigan, is the only 
maker of the block; retails it for 
SA.Zo. 

If Remington’s competitors, Mar- 
lin, Winchester and Savage, broad- 
mindedly adapt some of their own 
popular big game rifle models to ac- 
cept the .280 Remington cartridge, 
the new caliber may come to be as 
widely used as the now very popular 
.270 and .30-06 calibers ... (Histor- 
ically, the .30-06 was on the scene 
long before the .270, with the .30-06’s 
brass case eventually being necked 
down by cartridge makers to create 
the .270 case.) 

Acceptance of the new .280 Rem- 
ington cartridge by the national 
group of gun editors has been gen- 
erally enthusiastic. Others, dyed-in- 
the-wool .270 or .30-06 fans, are yet 
to express opinions in print. One 
such is Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
who is considered dean of gun au- 
thorities. 

Since 1931, Whelen’s favorite rifle 
has been a .270 — first in Winchester 
Model 54 and later in an F. N. Mau- 
ser. Prior to 1931, the noted writer, 
like this Gun Editor, favored the 
.30-06. Of his choice, Colonel Whelen 
once commented, “My .270 is more 
accurate than any big game rifle I 
have ever tested, holds its zero bet- 
ter, and I can hit with it at longer 
estimated distances. It has killed 
everything I shot at, including two 
bull moose, with a single shot.” Con- 
sidering the embodied smashing 
power and flat trajectory of the new 
.280 Remington cartridge, this Gun 
Editor is curious to know what the 
veteran firearms author will have to 
say when he has exhaustively tested 
and compared the .280 Remington 
with the .270. Possibly by now, Colo- 
nel Whelen has revised his stated 
caliber preference. 
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Today, according to FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S Gun Editor, it seems that the average shooter is 

more interested in new calibers than new gun models. Currently receiving a lot of attention 

is the centerfire .280 Remington cartridge, available in four different bullet weights that provide 
effective ammunition for both small and big game hunting. 


Although FLORIDA WILDLIFE’Ss Gun 
Editor has owned a number of fine 
quality .270 caliber rifles and has en- 
joyed very tight grouping qualities 
when using the 130 grain weigh bul- 
let, he has never been able to make 
.270 caliber 150 and 160 grain bullets 
group as tightly as he has felt they 
should. For this reason, he sticks 
closely to the 130 grain bullet for 
open country hunting of deer and 
other large game, especially for shots 
taken at long range. 

While the .270 is a wonderful per- 
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former on game fired at over open 
country, in heavy woods its light 
pointed bullet styles are apt to be 
deflected by brush. Best load for a 
.270 used in thick brush probably is 
a 150 grain round nose style bullet 
giving a muzzle velocity of about 2,- 
800 foot seconds. However, even this 
effective .270 caliber bullet choice is 
outranked in bullet weight and muz- 
zle velocity by the blunt-nosed 165- 
grain .280 Remington cartridge. 


A decade or two ago, it was rifles 
chambered for the .257 Roberts car- 
tridge that held shooters’ fancy. For 
a time, it seemed as if the .257 — the 
European 7mm. cartridge altered at 
case neck and shoulder — would 
usurp the .30-06’s reign as top-rank- 
ing American big game cartridge, 
but the .257, although undeniably 
good, just couldn’t top the versatile 
.30-06 in sustained popularity. In re- 
cent years, the .270 has made a 
strong bid for supremacy, but also 
has failed to dethrone King .30-06. 
Only time will tell whether or not 
the new .280 Remington will one day 
be the king of big game cartridges; 
right now, its future looks promis- 


ing. @ 





By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


E°"° TO ALL of our readers 
in this new year. May it bring 
you many good things. And remem- 
ber to make this year a Conservation 
Year. One filled with many projects 
to help your community. Remember, 
too, that Conservation is everybody’s 
problem. . 

The Junior Conservation Club 
League Board of Directors held its 
quarterly meeting in Ft. Lauderdale 
on October 25 and 26. All members 
were present. President, Tommy 
Christopher of Stuart; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ronnie Stokes of Miami; Sec- 
retary, Dave Geneivive of Ft. Laud- 
erdale; Treasurer, Paul Carter of 
Miami; Fourth District Director, 
Sam Higgins, Jr. of Ft. Lauderdale; 
Fifth District Director, Earl DeBary 
of Ocala; and Executive Secretary, 
Denver Ste. Claire. Guests present 
included Mr. Fred Sturges of Stuart, 
Mr. Sam Higgins, Sr., of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Frank Worley of Ocala, and 
Ed Heimer. 

Mr. Howard McBride was ap- 
proved as the new Senior Advisor 
for the Junior Conservation Squad- 
ron of Hialeah. The Board approved 
the creation and appointment of an 
Adult Advisory Board for the Junior 
Conservation Club League. The fol- 
lowing were nominated for this 
committee: Herb Mayhew, Miami; 
Dade Thornton, Miami; Ernie Lyons, 
Stuart; Bob Gottron, Stuart; How- 
ard McBride, Hialeah; Bill Hankins, 
Ocala; Mrs. James Ross, St. Augus- 
tine; Allen Powell, Perry; W. E. 
Reynolds, Pahokee; Dr. H. R. Wil- 
ber, DeLand; Jim Martenhoff, Home- 
stead; Russell Mason, Maitland; 
Dick Sims, Leesburg; Uriel Blount, 
DeLand; Gene Gallant, Ocala; and 
William Mitchell, Orlando. 

Mr. Sturges presented the pos- 


sibility of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. sponsoring clubs 
throughout the state and also spon- 
soring “Send a Boy to Camp” this 
summer. All members of the Board 
approved the program and recom- 
mended to the Executive Secretary 
that a suitable week be selected and 
that such selection be made known 
to the Jaycees as soon as possible. 
(Note: August 17-29 has been se- 
lected as “Send a Boy to Camp” 
week sponsored by the Jaycees.) 

A discussion was held on the new 
printing of the Merit Point System. 
Copies of this revision can be ob- 
tained from 205 West Adams Street, 
Ocala, Florida. 

A report was given by the editor 
of the Conservation Wheel. As most 
of you know, the Conservation 
Wheel is the League’s bulletin. A 
November News Issue should have 
been sent to all clubs around the 
first of December. 

New rules were created for the 
selection of Junior Conservationist 
of the Year. In the past it has been 
based entirely on Merit Points 
earned during the year. This year 
it will also be based on what the 
person has contributed to the cause 
of Conservation. Each club advisor 
will be asked to nominate the most 
outstanding member of his club. He 
will give the number of merit points 
earned during the year and also 
write a paragraph or two explaining 
why he feels this boy or girl should 
be selected. These forms will be sent 
out from the Ocala Headquarters 
around the first of the year. One job 
of the new Advisory Committee will 
be to select the Junior Conservation- 
ist from the nominations sent in. 

The Board recommended _ that 
each club start a library. The use of 


a check-out system with a club 
member as librarian was approved 
for those clubs wishing to install a 
library. 

A program for Hunter Safety was 
discussed at considerable length. 
The Board recommended that each 
club initiate. the Hunter Safety 
Course and also affiliate themselves 
with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Dues will be paid by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
for clubs wishing to join the N.R.A. 

A copy of the Basic Principles of 
Parliamentary Law and Protocol by 
Marguerite Grumme was discussed. 
The copy sells for $1 and should be 
a “must” for every club. The Board 
suggested that a copy of this be used 
as reference in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

Tag day for 1959 was approved. 
The date during March will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. Don’t forget that this is 
a way for your club to earn money 
needed for your many projects. Tag 
Day is also a means of getting more 
people interested in Conservation. 
Tags for Tag Day are to be re- 
designed this year. The “Conserva- 
tion is Everybody’s Problem” slogan 
will appear on each tag. Stuart was 
the top club last year in receipts 
collected. 

Creation of survival teams for 
clubs interested in primitive camp- 
ing was one of the issues taking up 
considerable time in the afternoon 
sessions. It was suggested that 
standard equipment for a survival 
trip be a standard survival kit and 
a hunting knife not to exceed ten 
inches in length. The survival kit 
would contain seven matches, 25 feet 
of cord, 1% inches of emory board, 
14% inches of hacksaw blade, and 
five fish hooks. The length of an out- 
ing would be Friday through Sun- 
day. Five men would make up a 
team and would camp in areas other 
than their own. The teams would be 
judged on a 100-point basis. Ten 
items would be awarded 10 possible 
points. Shelters, type and quality of 
food and amount, camping accesso- 
ries, sanitation, safety, kind of bed, 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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we THE PEOPLE of any com- 
munity get concerned about 
what’s happening in their own back 
yard, something is bound to happen. 

And something sure happened in 
Taylor County recently. A lot of 
people in Taylor County recently 
began expressing their concern about 
the local conservation picture, and 
things began to happen. 


Maybe it was only one person who 
lit the fuse by talking up, or maybe 
it was a whole group of people speak- 
ing their minds, or maybe it was just 
a series of co-incidences. More than 
likely, it was all of this together 
that resulted in the recent organiza- 
tion of the Taylor County Sports- 
men’s Club. 


In any event, about thirty people 
gathered one night at the courtroom 
of the County Courthouse in Perry. 
Using democratic processes, the 
people used their American privi- 
leges of freedom of speech and 
public meeting to declare themselves 
a combined group, and appointed a 
chairman. ai 

Then, according to reports received 
by Fiormwa Witptire, the group ap- 
pointed an organizational committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
calling a formal organizational meet- 
ing under legal procedures. 


In the next few days, an awful 
lot-of people in Taylor County must 
have done an awful lot of talking to 
an awful lot of other people. For 
the organizational meeting was at- 
tended by at least 133 people who 
jammed into the Courthouse one 
night. 

The Taylor County Club is now 
off to a flying start. And it’s inter- 
esting to note that the new club is 
using every tested and true opera- 
tional method in the book. They are 
making sure that the club is going to 
continue in high-gear. 

One of the club’s first actions was 
to appoint no less than 14 commit- 
tees — following the Golden Rule for 
having a successful. club: recognize 
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as many members as possible by 
putting them to work on good proj- 
ects; 

Let’s take a look at the impressive 
Taylor Club’s list of committee ap- 
pointments: 

Finance: Fred Williams Jr., chair- 
man, T. L. Hamiter, vice chairman, 
R. L. Whitfield, Odis Murphy, J. D. 
Howell and Elbert Edwards. 

Legislation: Gus J. Dekle, chair- 
man, Gene Whitlock, vice chairman, 
Sam Wilson Sr., and Earl Lough- 
ridge. 

Conservation: Henry Davis, chair- 
man, Ben Whitfield, vice chairman, 
Ken McHargue, Bry Freeman, J. W. 
Towles. 

Education and Safety: Herbert 
Hendry, Chairman, George A. Col- 
lins, vice chairman, Jack Dardin and 
John E. Loughridge. 

Advisor: County Agent, chair- 
man, Soil Conservation Agent, vice 
chairman, Bishop Clark Jr., and Fred 
Williams (Forestry). 

Membership: Paul Brannen, chair- 
man, John H. Andrews, vice chair- 
man, Preston Sheffield, Rodney 
Watts, Robert Ezell, Lloyd Parrish, 
D. L. Smiley, J. L. Whiddon, Sam 
Wilson Jr., Harold L. Davis, H. M. 





Hathcock and E. M. Ross. 

Publicity: Wilder Chapman, chair- 
man, others to be named by the 
chairman. 

Violations Committee: Hershal 
Owens, chairman, Wiley Ellison, vice 
chairman, Hershell McClellan, 
Broward Padgett, Marvin Gamble, 
J. H. (Bud) Parker. 

Constitution and By-Laws: Robert 
Leite, chairman, Earl Loughridge, 
vice chairman, Jody Morgan and 
Lee Wakeman. 

Hunting and Game: Willard EI- 
lison, chairman, Mack H. Gunter, 
vice chairman, E. R. Ross, George 
Gamble, John M. Williams, H. B. 
Tedder, Coly Murphy, Robert Saults. 

Water and Fish: R. H. Booth. 
chairman, Billy Lilliott, vice chair- 
man, Robert Lilliott, Coy Green, Ed 
Linton. 


Boating: Anderson Bowdoin, 
chairman, Udell Grantham, vice 
chairman, Larry Hayden, James 
Cutrer. 


Entertainment: Douglass Padgett, 
chairman, Robert Ellison, vice chair- 
man, Harold Ellison, Delmar Sadler, 
L. A. Shiver, Foy Braddock Sr., Ia 
Mae Gamble, Mrs. Jessie Belle 
Bethea, Mrs. L. A. Shiver, Mrs. 
Broward Padgett, Wilson Bethea. 

Program Committee: Bill Bennett, 
chairman, M. C. Cook, vice chair- 
man. @ 
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First elected officers of the newly organized Taylor County Sportsmen’s Club are Billy Martin, 
left, President; James Sauls, right, Vice-President; and John Bo Westbery, Secretary. Mary L. 
Lindsey was elected Treasurer and the Board of Directors include Willie J. Moody, Wes Whiddon, 
Bry Strickland, Henry Sauls, T. J. Faulkner, Henry Dorsett, Rufus Moody and Maurice Linton. 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


é haoe NorSEMAN SpinCast Reel is 
a new arrival on the angling 
scene, being imported from Sweden. 
I believe this new reel finally brings 
to perfection the principle of spin- 
casting. Until now, spincast reels 
(push-button type) have had sev- 
eral drawbacks so far as Florida 
anglers were concerned. 

Florida sports fishermen need 
reels that will hold a large amount of 
line, they want their reels built 
rugged, for heavy duty, and they 
want them built for use in salt water. 
In addition, they want a reel with a 
smooth, dependable drag and one 
built simply so that maintenance is 
kept at a minimum. Up until now, 
such a reel was only a dream, but 
this dream has become a reality with 
the Norseman. 

The Norseman comes from the 
factory with 140 yards of 15-lb. test 
monofilament installed. Extra spools 
are available, holding 250 yards of 
6#, 230 yards of 8#, 190 yards of 
10#, 165 yards of 12#, and 100 yards 
of 20# test monofilament line. 

The new reel is built rugged as 
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a concrete mixer. It weighs 13 ounces 
and is built compact and powerful. 
There are no threads to go out of 
whack and no gimmicks to get out 
of control. Reel frame is strong, 
lightweight, alloy casting, and all 
shafts are stainless steel. Nonrusting 
alloys are used throughout for com- 
plete corrosion resistance. 

The Norseman “level winds’ the 
mono with the spool oscillating slow- 
ly on the retrieve. The Norseman 
spool never turns at any time and, 
thus, the line can never twist thru 
the reel mechanism. Crank against 
the pull of a big fish all day, and 
never a twist will go into the line. 
The drag on this new reel is a series 
of multiple friction disks running 
in an oil bath. A full coil spring 
supplies the pressure that is instant- 
ly adjustable — no dry surfaces here 
to heat up or seize. The drag is 
satin smooth and stays that way. 

This reel can be completely dis- 
mantled with a coin as the only tool. 
It has a take out feature on the 
thumb control that allows instant 
inspection of the gears and access 


for oiling or cleaning —all in all, 
quite a reel. Hats off to the Swedes 
for a fine job. 

All the above would not mean 
much if the reel did not handle well 
and was not comfortable to use. I 
can attest to both these questions 
in the affirmative. I’ve been fishing 
with one of these reels since last 
August, and the more I use it, the 
more enthusiastic I become. With 
100 yards of 20# mono, this reel 
casts like a dream. I have no trouble 
at all casting 100 feet or better with 
1/4 ounce lures, using this line. The 
reel will, also, handle 1 ounce, 1% 
ounce and even 2 ounce lures with 
equal ease. 

So far, ’ve caught fish up to 23 
pounds on my Norseman, and I’m 
happy to report the drag has always 
worked beautifully. The handle of 
the new reel is full man size and is 
of the nonreversing type — no but- 
tons to push, no levers to throw — 
the handle is automatically in non- 
reverse all the time—a mighty handy 
feature. 

Why Important? 

To understand my _ enthusiasm 
about this new reel, it’s necessary to 
go back a little and review the rec- 
ent history of light tackle in Florida. 
We have only to go back to the end 
of World War Two for this compari- 
son. Before spinning took over, two 
of the most popular types of Florida 
fishing gear were the stiff-action, 
plug rod and the so-called “popping 
rod.” A heavy-duty, casting reel 
with 15 or 18 pound test braided 
nylon was standard on the plug 
rod, while a “service reel’ (star- 
drag, level-wind) filled with 25 or 
30 pound test nylon squidding line 
was ideal for the popping rod. These 
rods and reels have almost disap- 
peared from the Florida scene. Spin- 
ning was the wind that blew these 


favorites into oblivion, but in many 


ways, spinning or spincasting never 
really made up for the many quali- 
ties lost in the old outfits. Just what 


The new reel filled with 204 mono is still 
compact enough to be “palmed” for comfort- 
able use and expert lure manipulation. 
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does spinning offer? — principally, 
a practical way to use monofilament 
line. Note that I said practical. Using 
monofilament on _ revolving-spool, 
casting reels can be done, but it’s 
beyond the skill of most of us. 


The open face spinning reels and 
the rods necessary for their use just 
do not lend themselves to the fishing 
technique brought to perfection with 
the old popping rods and service 
reels and heavy-duty, casting outfits. 
Biggest difference is in working a 
lure or bait. I’ve never been able to 
duplicate my old-time lure manipu- 
lation with the new tackle, and I 
don’t find many others doing any 
better. 


Spincast reels, coming along a 
little later, brought monofilament 
line to practical use on casting rods, 
but the reels were built to take such 
light lines that the rods had to be 
correspondingly soft. These light 
rods penalized a Florida angler who 
wanted to “hard work” a top-water 
lure or horse a big bass or snook out 
from a shore line. 


Oh, sure, a few die-hards stuck to 
the old-fashioned gear. People like 
Charley Waterman and Burt Pruitt 
went right on using stiff, bait- 
casting rods with casting reels, usu- 
ally having to make up their own 
rods. Larry Thomas and Lee Cuddy 
down in Miami put mono on Pflue- 


ger Supremes and Ambassador Cast- 


ing Reels (another Swedish import) 
and learned to use them on the old- 
style rods. Many others spotted 
around the state did the same, but 
the vast majority of us took to mono- 
filament lines via the easiest method 
available. 


Spinning robbed a lot of us of 
much that was worthwhile, because 
we had to compromise our tried and 
true tackle to make it fit the new 
medium. I don’t say we were wrong 
—I just say we were caught in an 
unfortunate squeeze. 


Feels Good 


I am using my Norseman on two 
different rods. With the reel loaded 
with 15# mono, I am using it on a 
6-foot, stiff-action, casting rod made 
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Two old favorite rods that should be making 

a comeback soon are the stiff-action casting 

rod and the popping rod, — perfect tools in 

combination with the new reel and 15 or 20 
pound mono. 


especially for this reel by South 
Bend (No. 425). 
I’ve been so used to the soft feel 


of spinning, I have almost forgotten 


the solid feeling of being in com- 
mand of the situation that these 
old-style rods give me. Then, too, 
the Norseman on these rods lets 
me “palm” the reel in my left hand 
to really make a top-water plug 
dance. The strike of a good fish is 
a joy. I had almost forgotten how 
it feels to really sink the hooks home 
and feel a solid jolt all the way up 
your arm. There is no mistake about 
it when you slam a fish in the face 
with one of these rods. It’s wonder- 
ful, but it’s nothing new —just an 
old thrill almost forgotten. 

It’s my guess that the Norseman 
Reel is as close to an _ all-round, 
Florida reel as we will see for 
awhile. With its terrific range of 
line weights and capacities, with its 
ease of handling, its compact rug- 
gedness, this reel will do almost any 
job asked of it, but mainly, here is 
a reel that will permit us to use 
monofilament in the heavier tests 
and let us do it with stiff-action, 
casting rods and popping rods. I 
predict a lot of sunshine anglers are 
going to rediscover the charm of 
these old, half-forgotten pleasures. 





Popping Rods 

Popping rods, themselves, are a 
fascinating subject. They were first 
called Texas Rods and were gen- 
erally considered to have originated 
on the Texas coast by sports fish- 
ermen who wanted a two-handed, 
casting rod for use on sea trout, 
redfish, snook, and tarpon. 


The name popping rod developed 
from the use of the rod in popping 
or splashing a top-water plug or 
jerking a splash cork when fishing 
with live bait. At any rate, these 
rods were originally made of split 
bamboo, and they were among the 
first of the rods to switch to hollow 
glass when that material became 
available. 


I have always thought I would 
choose a popping rod as my favorite 
if I could have but one rod for Flor- 
ida fishing. Now, with the Norseman 
Reel, the popping rod takes on an 
added appeal. The 614-foot rod I 
am using weighs an actual 9 ounces, 
just as it comes from the factory — 
hardware and all. With 15 or 20 
pound mono, this is 9 ounces of pure 
dynamite. The same rod in 7% foot 
length weighs only 1/8 of an ounce 
more, the longer rod having a lighter 
tip and middle section. 


Popping rods were originally 5 or 
514% feet long, but they gradually 
lengthened to an average of 6% feet 
as being the most practical. These 
rods, since the war, have been built 
on a single shaft of glass, the handle 
being cork about 11 inches long 
below the reel seat with a 4-inch 
cork forward grip; a rubber butt cap 
completes the picture. 


I have always been surprised thai 
more people don’t take to the two- 
handed casting rods. A small, hard 
core of two-handed rod enthusiasts 
has existed around Starke, Florida, 
for many years, and these boys have 
developed real artistry with their 
long-handled weapons. 


If you’ve got an old, unused pop- 
ping rod around the house, let me 
suggest you get it out and take it 
fishing a few times. You may dis- 
cover, as I did, that it’s still a mighty 
hard rod to beat. ©@ 








Ernie Hull squats on a folding camp stool set 
directly in the swamp behind the cover of thick 
grass. No blinds are needed. 


Duck Hunting 
Florida 
Everglades 


Style 


By JIM MARTENHOFF 


Squatting in the Swamp 


MAN WHO WOULD hunt ducks in Florida’s huge 

Everglades must first successfully combine the 
instincts of a skindiver, polar explorer, and combat 
flier. 

The skindiver learns to slosh and grub about in 
the swamp water. The polar explorer is able to cheer- 
ily vanquish the odd notion he is only an ice cube 
floating in a vast highball—the swamp can be cool in 
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duck season, Chamber of Commerce pronouncements 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The combat flier would feel right at home in an 
airboat. A powerful, roaring aircraft engine mere 
inches from his ears pushes the light aluminum hull 
at mile-a-minute speeds over damp dewfall and, at 
intervals, straight into high walls of tall grass that 
unexpectedly yield before the assault. 

Now and then you shoot a duck or two. Usually 
after a longish wait on a campstool in the water, 
with icy wavelets lapping within inches of wader tops. 
Sometimes over. 

Florida duck hunters are fortunate. The big flood 
plain that is the ’Glades lies at the southern terminus 
of the Atlantic Flyway. Some ducks go on to other 
lands, other climes, but many stop in the ’Glades. 

You don’t kick them out of the way as you walk, 
exactly. They aren’t THAT thick. After all, the 
Everglades is big enough to swallow several of Uncle 
Sam’s smaller states, with enough room left over to 
hide New York City. 

But there are ducks a-plenty. 

Everglades’ hunters seek ducks in ways that might 
appear odd to more northern waterfowl gunners. 

First, the airboat is the common form of transport. 


Pete checks the decoys at sunrise before hiding in the brushy conceal- 
ment of a head in the Everglades. 
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An unwelcome blast from the airboat propeller shakes up Ernie Hull 
as it whips water at him. ‘Glades airboatmen blast each other just 
for chuckles. 


"Glades waters are shallow, weed-filled. Only the 

air boat can successfully negotiate much of the swamp. 
Secondly, ’Glades duck hunters often ignore tradi- 

tional blinds. Waste of effort. Too much trouble. 

It’s easier to squat in a patch of grass; thick grass 
that sometimes, with sawtook edges, rips waders and 
floods the hunter with a running rill of ice water. 

Third, Glades hunters often—at least in the early 
part of the season—walk up their ducks. Jump shoot- 
ing. 

You haven’t lived until you’ve slogged a few hun- 
dred yards in swamp goo, wearing heavy waders, 
lugging an eight-pound gun, eyeing ducks through 
eyes filmed with fatigue and wondering why the muz- 
zle wavers so. 

But the exercise is good for you. Toughens you 
for riding airboats. 

Duck hunting, ’Glades style, is recommended to 
the attention of northern hunters seeking something 
new in waterfwol shooting thrills. 

Just make sure your insurance is paid up. @ 


Pete and Ernie peel off extra clothing at end of duck trip as the 
Florida sun brings welcome warmth to the land. 





Ready to move on, shotgun is passed aboard Pete’s airboat as they 
prepare to seek out a new spot. 





With one duck down, Ernie trys a pass-shot at a second zoomer that 
failed to sight the swamp-squatter. 


Cleaning up after the hunt. Hunters are always wary when picking 
ducks; moccasins are attracted easily. Keep one eye on the duck 
and one eye on the swamp. 














ke YOU LOVE THE JOY and excitement of camping, 
you can discover additional amusing delights 
among the camping places of animals. They reveal 
wonderful innovations in convenience, comfort, pro- 
tetction, economy, and even in selecting a choice view. 

The chipmunk arranges his winter bivouac into a 
happy combination of space conservation and conven- 
ience. All winter long he can have his meals in bed. 
His chamber is a mere hole in the ground. But it serves 
ccmpletely his simple needs for a larder and sleeping 
quarters. In the fall he stores his food of shredded 
grass and leaves under the bed. At the beginning of 
winter he sleeps near the ceiling. Through the winter 
he eats layer after layer off his thick mattress, until 
when spring comes he may be sleeping on a pallet. 

The chimpanzee gives us some interesting pointers 
on combining view, comfort, and protection. He builds 
his shelter high up in a tree. And whether it’s a per- 
manent home, or temporary for a one-night stand, he 
always constructs a porch for the house. 

Since the chimpanzee must build his dwelling in 
a tree, he makes house and porch a vertical rather 
than a horizontal arrangement. He constructs the 
porch just under the walled structure—an order both 
delightful and practical. This way father Chimp, who 
always sleeps on the porch, catches the breeze—as 
well as the view from virtually every direction. Also, 
no house plan could fill a more basic requirement for 
safety. The gallery serves as a logical sentinel post, 
in as much as enemies must come up the tree trunk 
to reach the structure. Thus the guardian of the family 
must be passed before any intruder can reach mamma 
and the children above. No way for a burglar or wife- 
stealer to slip through the window of a chimp house. 
The guy on the open-air, down-stairs porch will have 
to be dealt with first. 

Some animals are trailer campers. The caddis- 
worm constructs cases of bits of sticks, sawdust, or 
grains of sand. And wherever it roams—over the bot- 
tom of quiet pools—it pulls its trailer, retreating into 
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The chipmunk’s chamber is a mere hole in the ground 
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Careful observations afield 
will reveal many constructual 


marvels prepared by the 


NGENIOU 
CAMPERS 


By ROSS PHARES 





it when disturbed or desiring to rest. 

The hermit crab finds unaided traveling both pain- 
ful and dangerous. Dragging his soft body over rocks 
and coarse sand can injure him. So Mr. Crab seeks 
out a snail shell for protective covering. A large va- 
riety are available. He squeezes into one, and by 
means of his strong limbs travels about in his armored 
“trailer” in comfort and safety. Actually he can run 
with the light, hard shell. If attacked he immediately 
goes all inside and slams the door shut by jamming 
his hard pincers across the opening. 

A crab changes shells from time to time. Growth 
forces him to select larger ones. And, in the first place, 
a crab is pretty fussy about his shell. He simply may 
get tired of the old one and want a new model. Select- 
ing a new shell very much resembles a buyer at a 
used car lot—ransacking the shell-heap, trying this 
one and that for size, another for durable qualities, 
road-testing the most likely prospects for traveling 
comfort, lightness, speed, drag, and perhaps other 
advantages that only a crab considers. After making 
a selection some finicky crabs sharpen up the second- 
hand deal with accessories. They attach dead sponges, 
and various sea-bottom cast-offs until it looks as gaudy 
as coon tails flying from a radiator 
cap. For what reason is not clear; 
but every creature, including a crab, 
I contend, should be entitled, if pos- 
sible, to the enjoyment of his own 
taste. 


A meadow vole, species of the 
mouse tribe, may appear too dim- 
witted to show architectural talents. 
But it possesses “construction” 
know-how that just about tops ev- 
erything for simplicity. House- 
warming for the meadow vole is 
house-building. For its winter quar- 
ters it makes a nest on the ground 
in the open, and allows itself to be 
covered by the snow. For awhile it 
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has a chilly time of it. But it pa- 
tiently lets nature’s gift perform its 
building labor for it. Heat generated 
by its body melts the snow under the 
surface. And in due course a dome- 
shaped roof appears over it. 


The moose, like the vole, takes 
advantage of the snow. When snow 
catches up with the moose _ he’s 
forced to bivouac right there. Na- 
ture seems to have played a foul 
trick on him, giving him a love for 
the great, white, snow country, and 
then putting feet on him with which 
he can’t walk in deep snow—he 
bogs down and is at the mercy of 
his enemies. The moose solves his 
problem almost as simply as does 
the meadow vole. But for him it’s 
more of a production, and takes a lot 
of muscle power—again of the sim- 
plest sort. Moose work together in 
herds on a grand scale in the pro- 
duction of winter quarters—as if 
they were opening a housing subdi- 
vision. They build yards consisting 
of ramparts of snow that may be 
four or five miles in diameter. In- 
side the animals systematically trod 
the snow down in paths. Here they 
remain until the snow melts and 
sets them free. 


People have, at times, utilized 
caves, protecting ledges, and other 
benovelences of nature for shelter. 
Many animals, also—along with the 
hermit crab—know how to take ad- 
vantage of what is already con- 
structed. The butterfish apparently 
has decided that no marine builder 
could fashion a better shelter for 
her eggs than an oyster shell. No 
point rooting in the dirt to make a 
nest when a house of pearl is open 
and waiting! 


At taking advantage of local build- 
ing material, and selecting an ap- 
propriate site, a tropical tree frog 
is a wizard. This frog doesn’t trust 
its eggs to open water. It seeks pri- 
vacy for the function of laying and 
hatching eggs—in a wood structure 
of first-rate sturdiness, a knot-hole 
in a tree. Of course, these water 
creatures know that frog eggs would 
quickly dry up in an ordinary knot- 
hole. To avoid this calamity takes 
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The hermit crab seeks out a shell for private covering 


quite a bit of doing, for a frog. The 
frog becomes a bee robber to secure 
wax to make its house watertight. 
And to thrive at this hazardous bus- 
iness it must know bees. So with 
remarkable observation it seeks out 
bees that have no stingers. With the 
wax it plasters the nest walls, and 
then into an aqueous froth deposits 
the eggs. 


For locking up the place, the trap- 
door spider is an undisputed cham- 
pion, considering what she has to 
work with. The spider dwells in 
the ground, in a burow the size of 
a foot long test tube. But no man- 
sion ever furnished softer living. It 
is completely lined with silk, and it’s 
relatively cool in summer and warm 
in winter. This spider is as anti- 
social as they come. And in her pas- 
sion for privacy she becomes both 
a hide-and-seek and “lock-and-key” 
artist. Her door is one of the fitting 
wonders of the world. Made of al- 
ternate layers of silk and earth— 
sometimes beveled—it fits into the 
cylindrical opening as snugly as a 
cork. You may have walked over 
hundreds of these entrances with- 
out seeing one. No welcome sign 
hangs out at this door—normally 
not even a trace of web, or slightest 
evidence of excavation. But moss, 
leaves, sticks, sand, or any surface 
substance may coat the top to cam- 
ouflage it. If you find one, you will 
have difficulty opening it. The blade 
of a strong knife may not serve the 
task. It’s jammed tighter than any 


man-made fittings. When an intrud- 
er attempts to break in, the spider 
holds the door down with unbe- 
lievable strength. Only a creature 
of herculean power could manage a 
door of this enormous weight. John 
Crompton, in Life of the Spider, 
tells of a spider that was able to 
lift her door after three ounces of 
lead was placed upon it, and makes 
the observation that three ounces 
of lead for a spider corresponds to 
several tons for us. 

According to some people’s reck- 
oning, the trap-door spider possesses 
about the safest retreat in existence 
—her sanctum sanctorum can be 
forced only by man and probably 
other spiders, and enemies can get 
into her place only when she opens 
the door to go out or come in— 
with the probably exception of the 
spider wasp. | 

The water spider seems to prove 
that a creature can travel and live 
for a spell anywhere if it is clever 
enough. A trip to Mars by man 
could hardly appear more impossible 
than the likelihood of an airbreath- 
ing spider traveling under water and 
raising a family down there. The 
spider accomplishes this by oper- 
ating one of the most novel air- 
conditioning systems known. First 
she dives into the deep, spins a 
broad, airproof web to hold air, and 
anchors it to stems of water plants. 
How does she get air into it? Well, 
possibly it’s a trick that only the 
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THE TAMIAMI CANAL 
COMES BACK 


It took the combined efforts of 





This five pound Tamiami snook, hooked in the 
Carnestown canal, wasn’t ready for the net. 


TT TAMIAMI Trait (U.S. 41) streaks across the 
Everglades like a well bowed arrow, one section 
running 40 miles west of Miami with “nary” a curve. 
It’s a vital transportation link in the economy of South 
Florida, but to fishermen, it’s more important as the 
key to excellent fishing. 

Beside the two-laned highway — the picturesque 
Tamiami name is not of Indian origin, but is formed 
by taking the “Ta” out of Tampa, the northern termi- 
nus and adding Miami — runs a narrow canal of vary- 
ing depths, left from the construction days of 1928 
when the canal was dredged to provide fill for the 
highway’s road bed. 

And this narrow body of water — it’s an easy cast 
to the opposite bank — linked at places with the sea 
west of Ochopee is one of the finest fishing sections in 
South Florida as any traveler can quickly ascertain 
on a weekend, when cars are lined almost bumper to 
bumper along the road. 

The Tamiami Trail canal for years has been a 
South Florida fishing mecca, but in 1954 disaster struck 
the fishing fraternity. Abnormally low waters and 
drougth conditions in the Everglades forced the bass, 
bream and rough fish into the canal in stupendous 
numbers. For awhile fishing was fabulous. But the 
continuing dry season caused a staggering fish kill. 
A few game fish remained, but the ratio of rough fish 
to game fish was overwhelming. About all you could 
hook for months was stubborn mudfish and slinky gars 
—which, while sporting on light tackle, nevertheless 
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both man and nature to 


return ‘Florida’s Fishing Canal’ to its 


Original state of angling supreme 


By MAX HUNN 


were of scant interest to the majority of fishermen, 
and definitely not table fare. The situation was so bad 
that I once hooked 19 mudfish on 21 spinning casts, a 
situation that would make a Methodist preacher swear. 

Fishing had reached its lowest ebb. Frank Rosene, 
veteran tackle dealer on the western outskirts of Mi- 
ami, well remembers how bad it was. He recalls losing 
thousands of dollars keeping his business open, but he 
had faith the canal would come back. Jay Cooper, who 
runs a boat livery and tackle shop at Coopertown, too, 
remembers those dismal days, when he didn’t rent a 
boat for days and days. But Jay, too, had faith the 
canal would come back, and he’s once more hooking 
bass from his little dock on the canal bank. ) 

It was at this dreary time that the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission stepped in to lay the founda- 
tion for a new fishing era, which is now reaching 
maturity, and which promises to verge on the sensa- 
tional when the waters drop a little more causing 
greater concentrations of game fish in the canals, when 
their "Glades highways once again dry up. The cycle 
of the canal is that fishing is mediocre during extremely 
high water, for the fish can roam at will in the sodden 
’Glades. But when the water drops a little, when they 
concentrate in the Canal, and the anglers are happy, 
just as long as a drougth doesn’t develop. 

Realizing that the bass and bream could spawn 
again, if the overwhelming percentage of rough fish 
was reduced, the Commission experimented with and 
perfected an electrical fish-shocking boat which pro- 
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Cane polers are again fishing with success, above, the waters of the Tamiami Trail canal. At 

right, the author works an underwater spinning lure from the bank of the canal, just a few 

feet from the highway. Pint size bass again heavily populate the canal and, with continued 
normal rains, lunkers will soon be available for the plug-plunkers. 


vided a means of quickly removing the rough fish 
from the canal. 

A specially adapted boat was equipped with an 
electrical generator and booms or fingers which ex- 
tended ahead and beneath the water, transmitting an 
electrical charge which stunned the rough fish, en- 
abling two of the three-man crew to dip them out of 
the water with nets for later destruction. So effective 
is the selective ability that very few game fish were 
stunned, and those accidentally encountering the 
electrical charge were netted and returned to the water 
where they revived almost immediately, and took off 
for parts unknown. 

Catches of rough fish — mudfish and gars — ranged 
from 100 pounds to 5,500 pounds per hour. The Com- 
mission’s shocking boat removed some 45,316 pounds 
—more than 22 tons—of rough fish in the battle to 
restore the proper fish balance in Canal waters. Work 
continued until high waters once again permitted the 
fish to spread out into the ’Glades. 

But everyone knew that the human efforts must 
be aided by nature, and all patiently waited until the 
normal rains returned to South Florida. And early in 
1957 — the second phase of the restoration program — 
nature’s part, was launched when unseasonal rains 
began early and flooded the ’Glades offering ample 
spawning facilities in the heretofore dry lands. And 
the water remained high in the ’Glades from then on, 
and each day meant better fishing for the canal 
anglers. 

It wasn’t just raining to the sportsmen of South 
Florida, it was raining fish — bass and bream. As the 
waters flooded the Everglades, the fish all but disap- 
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peared from the canal. Fishing hit a new all-time low, 
but those wise in piscatorial ways, said: “Just wait. 
There'll be fish a plenty soon.” 


They were both right and wrong. The game fish 
returned, but they came before expected. It was in 
early October, 1957, when the first news of the bass- 
bream return spread among the fishing fraternity. 
Many had expected good fishing when the waters re- 
ceded in December, but this fishing started before the 
waters had reached anywhere near their low ebb. 


And it was good fishing. The bass suddenly started 
hitting with vicious abandon. They weren’t lunkers — 
the fish kill had wiped out all but a few of the hefty 
ones — but these one and two pounders — small for 
Florida bass — made up in fight what they lacked in 
weight, and they weren’t too fussy as to what they’d 
hit, although they shifted their tastes like a chorus 
cutie changes boy friends — rapidly, and with no 
apparent reason. 

The improved fishing began in the vicinity of a 
burned-out gasoline station known as Blue Shanty, 
about 30 miles west of Miami, and soon spread the 
length of the canal, west to the outskirts of Naples, 
and east to where the Flood Control Dike intercepts 
the Tamiami Trail, about 19 miles west of Miami. They 
hit and continued to hit anything at some time or other. 

A University of Miami student racked up what 
may be an all time record by hooking and releasing 
100 largemouth bass in the section between the Flood 
Control Dike and 40-Mile Bend within a period of 
three hours, using a 1/16-ounce bucktail, bounced off 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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CATCH 'EM ON THE RISE 
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A hunter concealed along the edge of a stream or small pond can 
enjoy some dandy pass shooting. 


I INCHED ALONG THE river bank, scuttling like a crab. 
Harsh dead weeds scratched my face. Rocks bit 
my knees. It seemed I had been crawling forever and 
hadn’t got anywhere. Those last twenty or so yards 
stretched into miles. 

It was slow going. I had to keep cautioning myself 
not to hurry. All the while I headed toward a tiny 
willow poking above the weeds. I had taken a fix on 
the tree prior to starting my stalk. This way I’d know 
when I neared my destination. 

Shortly I crawled near the brink of the bank, 
close enough where I could practically touch the tree 
with my gun barrel. I bolted upright. There was a 
commotion on the water. Two pintail ducks scrambled 
up, grabbing wildly for air. I swept the sight bead 
above the one on the right and tumbled it back into 
the water. The other cut sharply away at a tangent. 
I chased it along with a wayward shot. 

It was a mild winter day, but nevertheless too cold 
for swimming. So I waited patiently for the current to 
deliver my kill. 

As I watched the duck swirling languidly toward 
the bank, I got to thinking how this type hunting 
contrasts with conventional duck shooting. One nor- 
mally associates duck hunting with an artificial blind 
and a stool of decoys. Hunters wait hidden, hoping 
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By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


passing waterfowl will be enticed within gunshot 
range. 

In my kind of hunting no special equipment is 
needed. Only a quiet step, steel nerves and a quick ana 
true shooting eye. 

Conventionally, a hunter blasts a duck as it settles 
downward, its wings locked in a glide for landing. In 
jump shooting one catches ’em on the rise. 

When cold weather forces the annual pilgrimage 
of waterfowl south, many ducks sit down briefly on 
scattered stretches of fresh water to feed and rest 
during the long journey to the Gulf of Mexico. Nor- 
mally, the birds congregate in small groups. 

A jump shooter searches for these gatherings. Per- 
haps there is only a pair at one spot. He checks rivers, 
small lakes and stock ponds. He won’t bring home as 
many ducks as he probably would get shooting over 
decoys, but the sport is more challenging and fasci- 
nating. 

Ducks aren’t too particular about the waters they 
select as a stopping off place. Anywhere there is enough 
water to float a stick, you are apt to find waterfowl. 
Probably there is such a spot within a short drive of 
your home, a place you have been overlooking in the 
past. 

Once you sight a revival of ducks, then you ap- 
proach quietly, crawling at a snail’s pace. Get as close 
as you possibly can, then raise up abruptly, shooting. 
Often it can be frustrating. I can recall times when I 
writhed across a soggy swamp on my belly, edging 
toward a bunch of ducks, only to have them spook 
before I was within shooting range. Or perhaps some 
will jump up in my face unexpectedly and be gone 
before I can pivot into shooting position. Exasperating, 
yes. But interesting. 

In this specialized shooting the gun is all-impor- 
tant. Unlike conventional duck shooting over decoys, 
the gun for jump shooting should be light weight for 
quick handling. In a blind the hunter usually has suf- 
ficient time to raise the heavier gun, built especially 
for Magnum loads. When sneaking toward a group 
of unsuspecting ducks, however, it calls for split- 
second shooting. 

If you must settle on one choke, modified would 
be the logical pick. Most of your shots will be at 
short range. This new automatic choking device that 
gives the first shot modified and the second and 
third full is perfect for such shooting. If you miss 
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Here's the way to 
enjoy some unusual duck 
hunting practically 


in your own backyard 


with your initial shot, the pattern is compensated for 
distance. 

My pet is a 12-gauge pump with an automatic choke, 
armed with No. 6 shot shells. A friend, however, uses a 
20-gauge with equally good success. If you concen- 
trate on the near shots, the smaller gauges are ade- 
quate. 

Some hunters, especially those trying jump shoot- 
ing for the first time, get the misconception that 
ducks rising off the water need not be led. I’ll admit 
they don’t appear to be moving too fast. I believed 
the same thing when I first tried it, but after a few 
dozen misses I wised up. Ducks can get airborne rap- 
idly. Aim just above one’s head and you'll be about 
right. 

Before the waterfowl season opens, I usually pin- 
point several stretches of water along a single route. 
This way I can drive and check each location, and the 
more water you cover the better are your chances 
of finding birds. If you visualize a similar plan this 
season, don’t forget to seek the landowner’s permis- 
sion if you hunt on private land. Most are cordial and 
will gladly allow you to hunt if you are courteous 
enough to ask. 

When ducks pause on rivers, they usually gather 
in back protected sloughs to cavort and feed. If a 
river has many such coves, you must meticulously 
stalk each one before learning whether or not any 
ducks are hidden there. If a stream has few inlets, 
it is possible to spot ducks by searching in either di- 
rection from a central vantage point, pinpointing each 
stool of birds before commencing your stalk. 

In river shooting hunters can work in pairs for 
some gold-medal sport. If you have no one else, ask 
the landowner to be your companion. This will ce- 
ment relations for any further hunting you might seek 


on his land. 


Almost any bit of water large enough to float a stick will serve the 
wintering waterfowl. Jump shooting small ponds won't bring down 
as many ducks but the sport is more challenging. 
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River ducks have one bad habit and if you can 
deploy this handicap to advantage, both you and your 
partner can enjoy good shooting. These ducks, when 
flushed, almost invariably flee upstream. One hunter 
can stalk and attempt to connect when the ducks 
come off the water. His partner, hidden slightly up- 
stream, can savor some dandy pass shooting. 

When hunters are working together and one is 
hidden upstream from the stalk, any makeshift blind 
will do fine. A clump of reeds or grass will conceal 
a hunter amply. The ducks will be concentrating on 
clearing out of that end of the country fast, and if 
you are lying quiet.and still the ducks most likely will 
pass within shooting range. They seem to stick pretty 
much with the river and won’t vary to either side 
unless frightened by some conspicuous object. 

Many times, too, a breeze will be blowing with 
the stream’s flow and any ducks fleeing upstream will 
be bucking a headwind—a definite advantage in the 
shooter’s favor. 

One wintry day my brother-in-law, Jay Schoot, 
and I spotted a gathering of about ten ducks several 
hundred feet upstream from our lookout post. A 
chilling, brisk wind whipped down the river, helping 
to conceal our movements. We sneaked down the 
bank. Jay moved into hiding in a group of reeds while 
I crawled toward the unmindful ducks. 

I crept as close as I figured I could without arousing 
the ducks, then leaped up like a jack-in-the-box. I 
followed a rising mallard with my gun barrel and 
squeezed off a shot. It stopped as if it had hit an in- 
visible wall and tumbled limply back into the water. 
The remainder of the ducks headed upstream, strug- 
gling against the forceful wind. 

Jay’s first shot clobbered the lead one. His second 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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TRICKS 
that take 
SQUIRRELS 





By MORRIS H. SHAW 


When I surrendered to Dave and 
admitted that it takes strategy 
to bag the woodland bushy tails, 


I took my first step towards becoming 


a squirrel hunter! 





Kk SINCE Goop shooting light I had been easing 
through the hammock, peering intently into the 
tops of the moss-festooned live oaks. There were squir- 
rels around all right; abundant, freshly cut acorn shells 
attested uncompromisingly to that fact. To make the 
affair even more unnerving, the frequent dull boom 
of my hunting companion’s 20 gauge rolling through 
the woodlands indicated that he was finding game. 

Two hours in the woods, my watch indicated. Two 
hours and I had yet to catch more than a fleeting 
glimpse of a single grayish fluff of fur flitting through 
a maze of moss draped limbs high overhead. I started 
back toward the car, hunting slowly and as quietly 
as the carpet of bone dry leaves and the frequent pal- 
metto thickets allowed. Results were the same; no 
hits, no runs, no errors. No errors that is unless you 
could count the talking I had done around the service 
station that served as local headquarters for hunters 
and fishermen. 

A few minutes later, slouching against the side of 
the car, I was brooding over a cup of coffee from the 
thermos. I glanced up to see my partner strolling 
down the woods road toward the car. The game bag 
slung over his shoulder bulged immodestly. “How did 
you do, M. H.?” His tone suggested more a report of 
his own success than a question as to my own. 

“Looks like you did O.K.,” I countered. 

“Yeah,” he admitted. “Ten cat squirrels; the limit.” 
He checked his smoothbore to make certain it was un- 
loaded and laid it on the back seat. “Pour me a cup 
of coffee, will you?” 

He kneeled in the roadway in front of the car and 
began pulling grays out of his game pouch. I handed 
him the cup of steaming brew. “Where did you put 
your squirrels? We might as well clean them right 
here. Save the trouble and mess when we get home.” 

I was pinned down to admitting that I had bagged 
no squirrels, in fact had not even popped a cap all 
morning. My partner corned up a look of phony 
incredulity. “You’re kidding, aren’t you, Mister 
Boone?,” he grinned sardonically. “Surely you must 
have busted at least a carload of those stupid little 
bushytails. Like popping ducks in a shooting gallery, 
as the feller once said.” 

I winced at the taste of crow. Me and my infernal 
blowing to the hot stove leaguers that hang out around 
the station. “Nope,” I admitted. “Didn’t even get a 
good clear look at one.” 

The old swamp buster sucked on his pipe and con- 
templated the stygian depths of his cup of spoon-floating 
java. “Like ducks in a shooting gallery,” he intoned. 
“And with a scattergun, yet.” 

“All right, I surrender,” I admitted. “This squirrel 
hunting has more to it than I thought.” 


Squeaking on the back of the hand while, at the same time, rattling 

a clump of palmetto or other brush, will often bring a squirrel out into 

sight. The curiosity that killed the cat will also bring the downfall 
of many a bushytail. 
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Squirrels are masters at the art of “freezing,’’ remaining motionless 

for long periods of time when caught away from their den tree. It 

takes a practiced “‘squirrel-eye’’ to spot one, even when in the open 
like this one. 


“That’s bein’ sensible, sonny. Now you’re next to 
starting to become a squirrel hunter. It’ll take time 
but you just forget all that stuff about them big muley 
ear bucks and antelopes and all that foreign truck out 
west there where you come from and maybe we can 
make a real hunter out of you in a few years.” 

Fifteen minutes later my southern hunting education 
began in earnest. Dave steered me into the hammock, 
crashing along as noisely as a herd of half-starved piney 
woods cattle scenting a load of fresh alfalfa hay. “No 
use trying to sneak through here,” he explained. “The 
woods are too dry to move quiet.” 

Soon we came to a spot that Dave seemed to like. 
‘“We’ll sit down over there.” He motioned toward the 
base of a huge old live oak near which grew a patch 
of saw palmettos. ‘““No talking and no smoking,” he 
cautioned. “Just sit quiet and I’ll show you a stunt 
that will put meat in the pot more times than it will 
miss.” 

For a quarter hour we perched at the base of that 
oak without making a sound. A few little birds twit- 
tered around the branches high overhead but there 
was no sign of game. “Alright now, keep your eyes 
open and your gun ready,” Dave cautioned in a low 
whisper. 

He eased up to a kneeling position. While I watched 
wonderingly, he licked the back of his left hand, moist- 
ening it with his tongue. Next he placed his mouth 
against the wet back of his hand and sucking with 
pursed lips gave out with a series of shrill squeaking 


Freshly cut hickory nut shells spell squirrels in the vicinity. If they 
have been hunted, it may take strategy to make a decent showing 
on them. 
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sounds all the while fiercely shaking a bunch of pal- 
metto fronds that grew nearby. 
He paused with the squeaking long enough to mutter, 


? 


“Shoot, shoot, Boy. Right in front of you.” I caught 
sight of a twitching patch of fur as a gray flicked its 
tail. The nutcracker was stretched out on a big limb 
of an oak about thirty yards in front of us. Quickly 
I put the smoothbore to my shoulder and touched off 
a load of 6’s. For an instant the squirrel clung to the 
limb then pitched to the ground. 

I started to retrieve the kill but Dave stopped me. 
‘‘He’s dead,” he rasped. “Keep your eyes open.” For 
a couple of minutes Dave remained quiet then again 
he took up the squeaking and bush rattling. 

Behind us I heard a scratching sound. I turned and 
caught sight of another squirrel high-tailing it through 
the tree tops. The first shot cut a hatful of leaves and 
twigs a good two feet behind the fleeing squirrel. The 
second rattled against the trunk of a den tree into 
which the gray had disappeared seconds before the 
charge reached the spot. 

Just to the left of the den tree, another bushytail 
jumped up on a lightning killed snag and paused to 
peer curiously toward the rumpus. The smoothbore 
boomed and the gray tumbled to the ground. 

Dave stood up. “Might as well pick up your game 
and move on a piece.” We did and again the ruse 
worked. Thanks to the swamp savy of my instructor, 
I had filled up for the day before we had made too 
many stands. More important, I gained a good deal of 
respect for a great little game animal, one that I had 
hardly considered in the league. | 


Over the years it has been brought home to me time 
(Continued on next Page) 
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and again that for the first few days of the season there 
is no great trick in running up a pretty fair score on 
the bushytails. The summer’s crop of youngsters has 
not yet had the opportunity to learn to be completely 
distrustful of man. Even the veterans of the previous 
season seem to have all but forgotten the danger spelled 
out by a human. But it doesn’t take long. A few days 
of dodging shot and perhaps being stung a time or two 
and you have in the survivors a game critter that re- 
quires some pretty fair strategy to bring to bag with 
regularity. 

Besides the pleasure derived from hunting the 
nimble-witted nutcrackers, squirrel hunting helps to 
develop a game sense, the quality of being able to spot 
game that is “frozen” dead still and more often than 
not with just a bit of its body showing. It is this ability, 
developed to a fine degree by many professional hunt- 
ing guides that amazes many a city hunter who perhaps 
makes only a trip or two to the woods each season. 
Actually it is mainly a matter of practice, looking not 
at the forest but at the individual tree, so to speak. 

It was not long after my introduction to the art of 
squeaking squirrels that I received a lesson along this 
particular line from Dave’s cousin. About four o’clock 
one afternoon in mid-season, Joe and I entered the 
big Ochlockonee River swamp in northwest Florida. 
We separated to take stands along an oak ridge. “Just 
sit quiet at the base of that big oak over there,” Joe 
told me, “And keep alert. There’s been a good bit of 
hunting in here already this season. There’s plenty 
of squirrels yet, but they’re slick.” 

A few minutes later I heard the sharp crack of his 
.22 from the direction of the stand my partner had 
indicated he would take. Ten minutes later there was 
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another report followed a bit later by still another. I 
had seen nothing at all in the way of game. 

I was beginning to think that my friend had parked 
me in a spot where I would be out of the way while 
he headed for some sort of secret pocket of bushytails. 
Within three quarters of an hour Joe was back, his 
game pocket bulging comfortably with six chunky 
grays. He acted surprised when I told him I had seen 
nothing. He sat down beside me and began a slow 
survey of the surrounding trees. Soon he pointed 
toward the top of a towering oak not fifty feet from 
where we sat. “There’s one right there in the big fork 
about three quarters of the way up.” I strained, trying 
to locate the motionless gray. No luck. 

Joe laid his .22 across a convenient log and sighted 
in on the nutcracker. “Here, take a look. He held the 
gun in position while I squirmed around to where I 
could see over the sights. There was a squirrel in the 
tree all right. Suddenly, as though through some sort 
of black magic, I could see the rascal lying on a 
horizontal limb, his body partially concealed by a 
little clump of tree fern. His tail swung loosely, ap- 
pearing like just another string of Spanish moss, until 
I really looked. 

No, I didn’t end up with the limit that day but I 
did spot a couple of squirrels without the aid of a 
“pointer.” Most of all, the experience drove home the 
importance of becoming “squirrel-eyed.” It’s a knack 
that has to be practiced but anyone with normal eye- 
sight can pick up the technique with a bit of serious 
effort. The trick lies in adjusting your senses to spotting 
parts of the squirrel rather than the whole animal; a 
head peering around a tree trunk, a tail hanging down 
from a clump of moss, a knot that doesn’t look quite 
right. It pays off, not only in bringing down squirrels 

(Continued on Page 34) 





The box and striker call, above, one of several commercially produced 

callers will yield good results for the hunter who practices enough 

for efficient use. The call shown at left, consists of a rubber bulb 
that blows air across a reed when bulb is tapped on gunstock. 
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The Killer 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


qq CHARLEY POTTER beamed as he watched the 
quail covey bunch tightly for a moment against 
the tawny Florida sky, then glide downward into the 
green palmetto scrub. 

“There they go, Red,” he chuckled. “Now you 
hustle right in there and find them.” 

The aging, rust-colored setter had already marked 
down the plump brown birds. He turned briefly, ac- 
knowledging Charley’s instruction with a wide, tongue- 
lolling grin. Then he trotted off obediently into the 
thick field of spearshaped fronds. 

Charley shouldered his shotgun and followed after, 
smiling and shaking his head as if he still couldn’t 
believe it. 

Old Charley was happy. Just the month before the 
Board had reluctantly voted to accept his request to 
be pensioned. Now he and Red were free at last to 
do all the things they’d looked forward to for so long; 
balmy, golden days afield together for the remainder 
of their lives, the dream of every aging hunter and his 
faithful dog. 

There had been a period toward the end when 
the Company doctors hadn’t felt too confident that 
Charley would pull through to enjoy the green, water- 
marked checks that would be available through the 
mail each month. But then the doctors hadn’t known 
about Old Red, of the faith which never wavered in 
those liquid brown eyes each time they were permitted 
to enter and watch solemnly from the foot of the bed. 
Charley had made a promise to Old Red and Charley 
always kept a promise. 

Old Red was halfway across the palmetto field 
when the disaster struck him; swiftly, savagely. The 
old dog gave a sudden strangled cry. Horrified, Charley 
watched his beloved setter rear upward from the 
scrub, trying desperately to shake loose the writhing, 
brownish-green Doom that hung from his neck. 

Charley gave a shout and ran forward. By the 
time he arrived puffing at the scene, however, the 
terrible thrashing sounds in the dried leaves had sub- 
sided, leaving only tense stillness. Old Red, mortally 
wounded, lay on his side quivering and whimpering. 

Charley’s ears caught a mocking rustle of disappear- 
ing sound. For the first time in his life he fired blindly. 
Once. Twice. Then he charged incautiously in pursuit. 

The rattlesnake was a huge one, fully eight feet 
in length. Moving slowly across a sandy clearing with 
its wide, flat head upraised and thrust angrily forward, 
it turned quickly to face its pursuer. Shocked at the 
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With cold deliberation, 
mingled with hate and fury, 
the killer roamed 


through the vast palmetto scrub > 


size of the reptile and the cold hatred that lay in the 
beady eyes, Charley backed away. He could see where 
his second searching charge of bird shot had torn away 
most of the horny tail rattles, leaving only a bleeding 
stub. 

Old Red died with his swollen head cradled in 
Charley’s lap. When the last spark of recognition faded 
from the vacant, glassy eyes, Charley got slowly to 
his feet and stood facing the orange sunset. Then he 
swore a terrible vow of revenge. 

In the sun-baked Everglades town where Charley 
and Old Red had spent the night the natives were sym- 
pathetic. One by one they paused beside Charley’s 
sedan, paying final tribute with their glances. 

But they asked questions, too. Hard, logical ques- 
tions. “Heck, man, don’t they have rattlers up Nawth?” 

“Why didn’tcha ask aroun’ a bit before takin’ yer 
dawg out in strange country like this?” 

Charley merely stared at them. Behind his old- 
fashioned steel rimmed glasses faded blue eyes seemed 
already to be taking on the vacant look that lay in 
Old Red’s. 

Next morning, when Charley began solemnly to 
purchase camping provisions at the general store, they 
tried to reason with him. 

“Look heah, old man, ain’t no sense in you trying t’ 
kill every snake in the ’Glades jest ’cause of what 
happened.” 

“You'll nevah make it, mistah. Better f’get it — go 
back where yuh come from.” 

They tried to explain to Charley what it would be 
like. . 

“It gits hot out theah — real hot, like an oven.” 

“Them snakes c’n strike faster than a man c’n see.” 

“You'll get lost — an’ thet Glades grass’ll cut the 
clothes off yuh. Like a knife.” 

But Charley continued his grim preparations, hard- 
ly aware of their presence. So they proceeded reluc- 
tantly to give him the benefit of their own experience. 
That was the least a man could do for another. Stiff 
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leather puttees that were snake bit proof, water in two 
five-gallon tins, a light camp kit including a heavy 
machete with a scarred handle that someone produced 
at the last minute — all were packed. 

They stood there in the hot, dusty street then and 
watched old Charley drive away. “It ain’t right,” some- 
one muttered. “It ain’t right.” 

In the sweltering week that followed Charley Potter 
underwent a change that would have startled his old 
business associates. He became hollow-cheeked and 
nervous from long days spent in relentlessly slashing 
his way through the endless palmetto thickets in 
search of the big killer snake. 

Twice he was bitten and both times the stiff leather 
puttees deflected the curving, venom-filled fangs. They 
were thick, olive-brown snakes, each under five feet 
in length. Each struck from the familiar coiled position 
with flat head drawn back and quivering rattles held 
warningly aloft. Charley finished them off just he 
had all the others—by standing back and coldly 
blowing their angry bodies to shreds. 

Charley’s face and hands, burned from overex- 
posure, swelled to a puffy, purplish red. Even through 
his heavy hunting shoes his feet became sore and 
stone-bruised from the sharp coral rock. And his 
head throbbed constantly. But always dancing away 
before him through the shimmering heat was the pic- 
ture of Old Red lying poisoned and dying against the 
earth. And so Charley drove himself onward. 

At night Charley rolled into his single blanket and 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. He lay there, an 
old man, with the cool, blue-white light of a million 
brilliant tropical stars settling softly earthward to 
wash some of the fever from his upturned face. And 
there were those nights, too, when he awoke in a cold 
sweat to stare into the velvety darkness, listening 
tensely to the hushed, slithering sounds that seemed 
far too real to be living only in his imagination. 
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Old Charley Potter murdered snakes wantonly, 
mercilessly. Big ones. Small ones. Peaceful ones. 
Angry ones. Whenever and wherever he might chance 
to find them. Some were brown, others almost olive. 
All had the characteristics rhombs on their backs that 
give the deadly Diamondback its name. 

Worried lest he run out of ammunition before he 
should happen upon the big snake, Charley resorted to 
a forked pine branch and the heavy machete to lop 
off the glaring heads. He discovered that the Diamond- 
backs were in the habit of crawling into the sandy 
holes of the Gopher Tortoise to escape the heat of 
the noonday sun, and he waited relentlessly for them 
to emerge. Others he would follow stealthily into the 
palmettos where they went to lie in wait beside the 
rabbit “runs” to await the passage of some unsuspect- 
ing cottontail. 

And then Charley got bitten. 

He’d stalked a big rattler into the scrub. When he 
overtook it he moved forward eagerly, secure in the 
knowledge of his limited experience that the thick 
snake would attempt to form into a coil before striking. 

But this particular reptile, buzzing angrily, didn’t 
bother to coil. Instead, it turned suddenly upon 
Charley and struck savagely from a full-length posi- 
tion. 

Even so, Charley might have escaped had he not 
landed upon a big piece of loose coral in his backward 
leap. For one ageless instant he seemed to hang there 
in the hot, dry air. Then he fell forward, full upon 


the enraged snake. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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T= RECREATION Puan for the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District in the area south 
of Lake Okeechobee is about 90% complete. The Flor- 
ida Development Commission is doing the planning 
in cooperation with several other State and Federal 
agencies and is correlating the work of these agen- 
cies in developing the recreation program. 

This recreational program is being developed un- 
der the auspices of the Flood Control District through 
the Florida Development Commission, for the entire 
seventeen counties included in the District. The plan- 
ning by the Development Commission of the southern 
portion of the District has taken precedence since 
more of the Project has been completed in this portion, 
but preliminary plans have been made for the re- 
maining portion of the District. The plan being de- 
veloped makes use of the improved, or of the newly 
created facilities of the Flood Control District Project, 
and also includes suggested changes in future con- 
struction which may be made at little or no additional 
Easy access to “fishable” waters makes the entire district ideal for cost to the Project. The District’s active cooperation 
family-style outdoor recreation where even the small-fry can appre- at the sites includes allotment of right-of-way and fill 

ciate the wonders of angling excitement. ° : . 
material and other miscellaneous services. 

The other agencies involved in addition to the 
Flood Control District and the De- 
velopment Commission are the State 
Road Department, the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
the Florida Board of Parks and His- 
} torical Memorials, the Florida For- 


RECREATION PLAN Soccs cee! 
Health, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service, and the Corps of Engineers. 

Also interested are the National 
By WALLACE JONES Park Service, the State Board of 
Conservation, and the Trustees of 
the Internal Improvement Fund. To- 
gether, representatives from these 
agencies compose a group called the 
Interagency Coordination Commit- 
tee which meets frequently to dis- ) 
cuss mutual problems and make rec- 
ommendations. 





Work is now about 90% complete on the South Florida 


The planners have selected nine- 
teen recreational sites or access 
points into the three Conservation 
Areas which are, in effect, wildlife 
and fish management areas. Conser- 
vation Area I is under the direction 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and is known officially as the Loxa- 
hatchee National Wildlife Refuge. 
The other two are controlled by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and, in their official 


With nine of the 19 recreation sites either completed or near completion, a once “forbidden” terminology, make up the Everglades 
wilderness has been opened to all types of water recreation. Wildlife Management Area. 
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On the accompanying map one 
may distinguish these areas and 
the recreational sites. Some of these 
sites are complete, some under con- 
struction, and some still in the plan- 


ning stage because of pending 
changes in the construction of the 
project. 


The best place to start on a make- 
believe tour of this Glades area is at 
Andytown, where U.S. 27 and State 
Road 84 intersect. Here one will find 
only a two-business community but 
what may shortly become a budding 
recreational town. There is a way- 
side park in the center of the junc- 
tion for picnicing and Site 1 consist- 
ing of three facilities for the fisher- 
man is north of the intersection. 


The first facility is just north of 
Andytown on the east side of U.S. 
27 between the highway and North 
New River Canal. Many people fish 
here because of the turbulent water 
coming through the Flood Control 
District control structure. The site 
was originally designed for parking 
only and was constructed by the 
State Road Department. <A _ boat 
ramp has been completed which en- 
ables boaters to enter the North 
New River Canal. This boat ramp 
was furnished by the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Directly across the highway on 
the west side is a boat ramp con- 
structed jointly by the State Road 
Department and the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
It provides access into Levee 37 Ca- 
nal which goes south from this point. 
The boater is requested to use cau- 
tion in pulling across the highway 
to park after launching his boat. 


Also on the west side of the high- 
way and directly north of the levee 
is a ramp and parking area. It was 
constructed by the State Road De- 
partment with secondary road funds 
from Broward County. It is primari- 
ly an air boat launching ramp be- 
cause of the heavy growth of vege- 
tation in this vicinity. However, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is planning to cut waterway 
trails from this ramp out into Con- 
servation Area 3. There will also be 
pools for fishing cut at the same time. 
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When completed, the Recreation Plan will consist of a network of 19 recreation sites throughout 
four counties of Southeast Florida, stretching from Lake Okeechobee to the Everglades National 
Park, from Miami to West Palm Beach. 


Going on north of this point, the 
sportsman will find Site 2, a boat 
ramp which has been in for some 
time but not getting much patron- 
age. It is at the first bridge north of 
Andytown and on the west side of 
U.S. 27. This ramp was constructed 
by Broward County. The sportsman 
may be interested in knowing that 
arrangements have been made with 
the Corps of Engineers to raise one 
of the gates under the bridge so the 
boater may cross under the high- 
way to North New River Canal. Also, 
the spoil bank on the east side of 
the canal at that point will be blast- 
ed away shortly so the fisherman 
may enter a waterway trail and go 
deep into Conservation Area 2. 
When the entire project is com- 
pleted, however, this gate will be 
kept closed. 

By then there will be completed 


an interior levee across Conserva- 
tion Area 2 (See Map) which will 
terminate at the bridge. Sufficient 
fill will be provided when the new 
levee is constructed to give the 
sportsman an access point into Con- 
servation Area 2 on the east side of 
U.S. 27. All of this is in the future, 
however, and meanwhile the sports- 
man is encouraged to use the ramp 
on the west side of the highway and 
cross under the bridge. 

Further north on U.S. 27 is Site 3 
which is a wayside park now. It is 
currently being enlarged and im- 
proved by the State Road Depart- 
ment with the addition of a boat 
ramp into North New River Canal. 

Up at the Palm Beach-Broward 
County line across the highway from 
the new pump station is the proposed 
location of Site 4. Pending construc- 

(Continued on next Page) 
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tion work keeps this site in the 
planned stage however. When the 
time comes it will probably be con- 
structed by the State Road Depart- 
ment, as recommended by the plan- 
ning agency. 

Site 6 is at the steel bridge at 20 
Mile Bend west of West Palm Beach. 
The State Road Department will con- 
struct a wayside park and boat ramp 
here in the very near future. This 
will be in the area between the West 
Palm Beach Canal and the old road. 
Boats launched here will be able to 
cruise west on the West Palm Beach 
Canal. A permit has already been 
issued by the Flood Control District 
for this site. 

In the same vicinity but nearer 
Pump Station 5A is the location of 
Site 7. This promises to be an ideal 
location because of the terrain and 
the access into Loxahatchee Wild- 
life Refuge perimeter canal. A boat 
ramp has already been constructed 
through the joint efforts of the Flood 
Control District and the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The planning 
agency proposes that a County park 
be constructed here by Palm Beach 
County. This is in the talking stage 
at the present time and many opera- 
tional problems will have to be 
worked out. Meanwhile the public 
is encouraged to make use of the 
ramp. Air boating is prohibited here 
because activity must be confined to 
the perimeter canal bordering the 
refuge. 

Down U.S. 441 and west of Boyn- 
ton Beach is the location of Site 8. 
This is the Loxahatchee Wildlife 
Refuge Headquarters. The site is 
under construction and about 65% 
complete. New fill has been prepared 
for the shops and service sheds and 
as soon as they have been moved, 
the public use area will be com- 
pleted. 


Site 9 is at the Palm Beach-Brow- 
ard County line. Access is by a 
graded road at the county line on 
U.S. 441. A concessionaire is pro- 
posing that he develop this site and 
discussions are being held at the 
present time by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Florida 
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Although boat launching ramps have opened 

up the far-reaching angling waters of the 

‘Glades, light tackle wielders have little trou- 

ble finding rod and reel action along the road- 
ways and park areas. 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission regarding operational pro- 
cedure. It is hoped that this site may 
be developed when L-39 levee is 
completed; construction to start by 
the end of the year. 

Site 10 is the proposed Glades Rec- 
reational Parkway. It is planned that 
it commence at U.S. 441 on the south 
side of Cypress Creek Canal, and 
crossing Conservation Area 2 on a 
proposed interior levee, terminate on 
U.S. 27 at Site 2. Turnouts should 
be provided every %4 mile with picnic 
tables and trash cans. This would 
be the first Recreational Parkway in 
the State and should be operated by 
the Florida Park Service. Because 
of the cost involved, this parkway 
must necessarily wait until sufficient 
demand justifies its construction. 

Sites 11 and 2 would be concession 
and rest room areas. Site 2 would 
then be on the east side of U. S. 27 
as mentioned before. 

Site 12 is a proposed wayside park. 
Construction is underway here at the 
present time by the State Road De- 
partment. The existing bridge across 
North New River Canal has been 
partially removed by the Flood Con- 
trol District to allow the construc- 
tion of a safe pedestrian bridge. The 





bridge will be constructed by the 
State Road Department, and financed 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

Coming back through Andytown 
and turning south on U. S. 27 one 
may find on the north side of the 
South New River Canal the pro- 
posed Site 13 in the vicinity of S-9 
pump station. Details have not been 
worked out regarding this site but it 
is a good access point into Conserva- 
tion Area 3 via South New River 
Canal and it is hoped it can be de- 
veloped. 

Site 14 is a proposed Broward 
County Park. It is located on Holly- 
wood Boulevard Extension (State 
Road 820) at Snake Creek Canal. 
The Broward County Parks Depart- 
ment has plans for the development 
of this and has been issued a permit 
by the Flood Control District to do 
so. Construction has started on the 
earth moving job that is necessary. 

Site 15 is the County Line Dam 
Road which takes off from U. S. 27 
at 20 Mile Bend. It is proposed that 
this road be paved and turned into 
a two mile recreational parkway. 
Fishermen could fish on one side in 
the sawgrass and on the other side 
in Miami Canal. The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
install boat ramps into the canal at 
the point north of the dam and boat- 
ers may journey from here into Con- 
servation Area 3. 

Site 16 is a proposed site for a 
Dade County Park. This is proposed 
only, however, at this stage. Changes 
in the plans of the project may dis- 
count the possibilities of a large site 
here. 

Site 17 is aState Road Department 
boat launching ramp. This area is 
on the south side of the Tamiami 
Trail at L-31 Canal and provides 
access into the canal only. 


Site 18 will be further out on the 
Tamiami Trail where proposed levee 
28 will intersect the highway. This 
is in the future however, and no 
definite planning has been done here. 

Site 19 is a boat ramp facility pro- 
vided by Hendry County. It is south 
of Clewiston where State Road 832 
crosses the Canal. @ 
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Barn Owl, Tyto alba. 

The barn owl is a rather common 
year round resident in all parts of 
the state. Since it is active only dur- 
ing the hours of darkness, it is not 
as well known to the casual observer 
as many of the other common birds 
of Florida. 

The most conspicuous feature of 
identification is the Barn Owl’s facial 
disk, a distinctive arrangement of 
feathers that gives it a peculiar, most 
unbirdlike appearance. Monkey- 
faced Owl is one of the local names 
given this species. It is not an inap- 
propriate tag as anyone who has 
seen the bird at close hand will 
agree. Seen from below, its very 
light underparts are an outstanding 
feature giving rise to another com- 
mon, though inappropriate name, 
white owl. 

The accepted common name, barn 
owl, commemorates one of the com- 
mon nesting and roosting sites of the 
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species. Any old building, shed, or 
barn is apt to serve as a daytime shel- 
ter for this owl. Convenient tree hol- 
lows, church steeples, caves, and the 
like may become home base for the 
night-hunting barn owl. They do not 
build a nest of twigs, moss, and other 
material as do many of the other 
birds but a nesting site in use year 
after year may become littered with 
a variety of small bones, hair and 
other feeding debris. 

Fields, meadows, marshes, dune 
lands and other open stretches of 
country comprise the primary hunt- 
ing ground of the barn owl. Their 
passage through the air is remark- 
ably silent, aided by the _ typical 
“downy” covering of the flight feath- 
ers — a natural, built-in silencer. 

Rats, mice and other small rodents 
are the primary prey of the Barn 
Owl. For this reason, the birds are 
valuable allies of the farmer and cer- 
tainly deserve protection and en- 


couragement. Not infrequently they 
are found about towns where they 
appear to have little fear of man. 

The voice of the barn owl is not 
a “typical” owl-like hoot but rather 
a harsh scream. In flight it may 
make an occasional hissing sound. 

In Florida nesting activities have 
been noted throughout most of the 
year. 


Screech Owl, Otus asio. 

The screech owl is the smallest of 
our “eared” owls, measuring in body 
length from about eight and one half 
inches up to perhaps ten inches. 
There are two distinctive color 
phases, one reddish, the other gray. 
These plumage variations are related 
neither to sex nor to age. 

The screeching call of this little 
owl is perhaps better known than 
the bird itself. Its peculiar tremulous 


whistle has a plaintive quality that 
(Continued on next Page’ 
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(Continued from preceding Page) 
could almost be called a whinny. 

The bird is a fairly common resi- 
dent in all parts of the state although 
it appears to be somewhat more 
numerous from central Florida 
southward. Even more adaptable to 
town life than the barn owl, this 
little bird seems bothered not at all 
by man’s presence, frequently liv- 
ing and nesting in residential areas 
when suitable sites are available. 
Tree cavities are commonly used 
both for roosting and for nesting and 
occasionally a bird box may be taken 
over. 

Open woodlands, citrus groves, 
and hammocks offer good screech 
owl habitat. The coastal brushlands 
and palmetto scrub are also favored. 

The months of March and April 
see the bulk of screech owl nesting 
activities in Florida. On the average 
nesting begins somewhat earlier in 
the southern sections and progres- 
sively later toward the north. 

Small rodents such as rats and 
mice make up a goodly portion of 
the diet although many other kinds 
of animal foods are taken as the op- 
portunity is presented. Frogs, snails, 
reptiles and night-flying beetles are 
among the creatures sought by the 
screech owl. Small birds may be 
taken now and again and even fish 
may sometimes be eaten by this owl. 


Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus. 

With its wingspread of from three 
to five feet and body up to two feet 
or a little over in length, this is the 
largest of Florida’s owls. The long 
“ear” tufts give the bird its char- 
acteristic “horned” appearance and 
of course give rise to the common 
name of the species. 

The deep resonant voice of the 
horned owl carries a wild quality 
that typifies the powerful, relentless 
qualities of this Prince of the Night 
Hunters. On dark overcast days it 
may stir about from mid-afternoon 
on although usually its foraging ex- 
peditions are carried out after dusk 
has descended. 

They are more or less solitary in 
habits in contrast with the distantly 
related barn owl which frequently 
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roosts and even nest in close prox- 
imity with others of its kind. The 
horned owl’s nesting activities begin 
very early in the year, starting as 
early as the middle of December. 
February is usually as late in the 
season as Florida horned owls will 
commence raising a family. 

The horned owl apparently is not 
itself a nest builder although they 
frequently appropriate the bulky 
stick nests built by red-tailed hawks, 
bald eagles, ospreys and other birds. 
They may also use suitable tree cav- 
ities for the purpose and have been 
known to utilize a convenient ledge 
on cliffs or high banks. At least one 
instance of ground nesting has been 
recorded although certainly this is a 
most unusual site. 

Because of its feeding habits, the 
horned owl has been the object of 
much unfavorable attention. There 
is no denying the fact that practi- 
cally any creature not too large to 
be handled is considered fair game 
by this fearless hunter. Chickens, 
ducks, small turkeys, squirrels, and 
rabbits are among the domestic and 
game creatures that fall prey. On 
the other side of the ledger, balanc- 
ing at least to some degree its de- 
structiveness is the fact that a great 
many rats, mice and other detrimen- 
tal rodents are taken. Even the 
skunk’s impressive defense appears 
not to bother the horned owl too 
much for many instances of the 
striped woods pussy’s demise in the 
talons of this owl have been re- 
ported. 

All parts of the state host the 





“Follow that boat!” 


horned owl on a year round basis. 


Burrowing Owl, Speotyto cunicula- 
ria 

The open prairie country of south- 
ern and central Florida is the home 
of the little burrowing owl. In habits 
and choice of habitat it is certainly 
unique among Florida’s owls. 

As its common name indicates this 
little bird lives in burrows in the 
sandy prairie soil. It spends much of 
its time, at least during the day, 
standing on the sandy mound in 
front of its den. On the approach of 
an observer, the birds dips and bows 
in characteristic fashion, as though 
in greeting. This quirk of behavior 
has given the species one of its popu- 
lar and humorously appropriate lo- 
cal names, Howdy Owl. If ap- 
proached too closely, the burrower 
usually flaps off a short distance and 
again drops to the ground where it 
swivels its head with a surprising de- 
gree of neck flexibility, its prominent 
yellow eyes intently watching the 
intruder. . 

The burrows are usually from 
four to eight feet in length, angling 
back to a circular nest cavity. The 
burrow is excavated by the ow] itself 
in most cases. The eggs, numbering 
from three to seven are laid during 
March, April, or May. 

Most of their active food hunting 
is conducted during the evening 
hours although sometimes they may 
be seen moving about freely during 
full daylight, especially on overcast 
days. They fly low to the ground, 
usually, and in a rather erratic man- 
ner. The wingbeat may be broken 
by periods of gliding in a manner 
quite similar to that of other owls. 

Primarily an insect feeder, the 
burrowing owl also may take craw- 
fish, frogs, toads, and small rodents. 


Barred Owl, Strix varis. 

The barred owl is a grayish-brown 
bird of large size although its aver- 
age body length of about twenty 
inches marks it as somewhat smaller 
than the Horned Owl. The lack of 
ear tufts immediately distinguishes 
it from the larger relative. 

Swamps, hammocks, and deep 
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woodlands are roosting and nesting 
locales for this bird. From such 
“headquarters” they launch nightly 
forays into the fields and other more 
open country in search of the small 
mammals that comprise the bulk of 
the diet. They also eat crawfish, in- 
sects, and occasionally the various 
small birds they are able to capture. 
The smaller screech owl is appar- 
ently preyed upon to some degree, 


a rather unusual departure from 
what we usually consider normal 
owl food. 

Deserted nests of such birds as 
the red-tailed hawk and the crow 
may be taken over during the nest- 
ing season. Suitable tree hollows and 
sturdier nests of gray squirrels, es- 
pecially those located in heavy tree- 
top cover are also pressed into 
service. 


December, January, and Febru- 
ary is the Barred Owl’s nesting peri- 
od. It is quite commonly seen 
perched in the open woodlands 
where it is quite easy to approach. 
Its short stocky appearance, short 
tail, and very large black eyes are 
all good features of identification. 

The barred owl occurs as a year 
round resident throughout the en- 
tire state. @ 





BASS ON MUSSEL SHELLS 


By MAJOR VALDANE STEPHENS 


oo FELLA. My kids disturbing your fishing?” 

I tried to hide the sarcasm in my innards, 
“Nothing could disturb my fishing today. No luck 
anyhow.” I paddled out of range of the kids. They 
were laying down a barrage of mussel shells on the 
quiet water of the cove. 

What a way to end the last day of my fishing vaca- 
tion. I had vowed to really slay the bass as a glorious 
finale to my last day on the St. Johns river. More 
than that, I was going to kill them with my favorite 
fishing method — popping bugs on the fly rod. 

On the drive from Sanford, on Florida’s Lake Mon- 
roe, to Lemon Bluff camp 10 miles East of town I 
mentally checked my gear to insure that the essentials 
were in the trunk of the car; “Ice box, and ice to 
preserve the bass? Yep. Fly rod and plenty of bass 
bugs? Yep. Camera loaded to get proof (my skeptical 
friends in Texas)? Yep. Casting rod, plugs, minnow 
bucket? Nope, won’t need ’em. Have everything? Yes 
siree, all set.” 

At the camp I barely listened to the owner, John 
Crim, as I loaded into one of his sturdy green boats. 

“Why don’t you take a few shiners and fish deep, 
or cast a medium depth plug? Bass aren’t schooling 
yet. Bugs haven’t paid off...” 

There is no mule more stubborn than an inflexible 
and single purpose fisherman. 

All day I pursued my planned course. By the time 
the sun balanced on the Western horizon I was arm- 
weary and beat. I had tried every technique in the 
book ... fish the shady bank — work the bug slowly — 
jiggle and work it fast —let it lay so long that green 
moss grows on the belly of the bug —twitch it. I 
snagged 8 husky bream, they had to be big to take 
that bass barb, but returned them to the river. This 
was supposed to be an “all bass” day. 

The lower lip of the blood orange sun peeked be- 
low the horison. “T’ll work out this last cove and call 
it a day.” 

A family picnic was breaking up at the head of the 
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cove. Three boys, stair-stepped to maybe twelve years, 
eyed me suspiciously. Ma and Pa were loading the 
station wagon. The boys did not like my looks. They 
pounced on an old pile of mussel shells and started 
skipping them across the still water. In minutes their 
accuracy and rate of fire improved tremendously. 
Shells kissed off the smooth surface in all directions 
but mostly in mine. One shell cleared my bow a good 
foot — on the tenth bounce. That twelve-year-old had 
me zeroed in. 

Pop paused in his loading chores. “I'll get these 
Rascals out of here in a few minutes.” 

“Never mind. I’m done.” I paddled out of range and 
prepared to yank my outboard into life. A shell clunk- 
ed sharply into the side of the boat. That blasted 
twelve-year-old had an arm. I gave him a menacing 
look from 150 yards out — then I saw it! 

At first a lazy roll, then two jumps — more — and 
finally a frenzy of rolling bass. The combination of 
skipping mussel shells and surfacing bass quickly trans- 
formed the slough into a 3 ring circus. I paddled fran- 
tically into the melee. The ache was gone from my 
weakened casting arm. Adrenalin coursed through my 
system. I was strong as a Brahma bull. Before the car 
with the three sharp-shooters pulled away I iced down 
four black beauties in the 3 to 4 pound class. Old red- 
eyed Sol winked as he dipped out of sight in the West. 

Did the boys bring that school of bass out of the 
depths with their commotion of skipping and gliding 
mussel shells? Schooling bass are a phenomenon of 
the St. Johns country, but John Crim had said it was 
too early. I won’t say definitely, but I have always 
been kinda grateful, figuring that those boys saved 
me from being completely skunked that day. 

Say! That station wagon had Oklahoma license plates 
and this happened a few years back . . . I wonder if 
that family of picnickers was named McDaniel? That 
twelve-year-old coulda been named Von... Anyway, 
if the St. Louis Cardinals haven’t signed that biggest 
boy, they ought to get a scout on his trail. @ 
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Considering original harvest — total recommendations 


Inverness Area Deer Hunt Successful 


i ames QUICK AND SHORT, the 
recent one - day Inverness 
Wildlife Management area hunt 
where 3,221 hunters took 432 legal 
deer to close the area on opening 
day was actually a successful man- 
aged-harvest hunt. 


Long closed as a refuge, the 40,- 
924-acre area in Citrus County was 
heavily populated with an estimated 
2,000 to 3,000 deer. To reduce the 
herd, and forestall over-population 
and starvation conditions, manage- 
ment biologists had originally rec- 
ommended that 500 to 600 deer be 
removed from the area by hunter- 
harvest methods. 


The Commission opened the area 
to two hunts this year, under a fifty- 
percent harvest provision so that the 
area would be closed when 50 deer 
were taken by bow-hunters, and 250- 
deer by gun-hunters. 


Archers took 19 deer during the 
nine-day bow hunt. On opening day 
of the general hunting season, Sat- 
urday—November 15, licensed gun- 
hunters entered the area and 
checked 432 legal deer to close the 
area on the first day of the scheduled 
12-day hunt. 


Approximately 40 illegal deer, 
about two-thirds of which were does, 
were killed and left in the woods 
by gun-hunters, to raise the total 
harvest figure to 490 deer. 


Considering that a minimum of 
one-half of the total deer population 
is does, the kill of about 25 does 
represents a loss of from 1% to 2% 
percent of the total does on the area. 
This loss of does is unfortunate from 
the standpoint of law violations but 
can not be considered to have a 
serious effect upon the overall deer 
population. 


“This nine percent hunter error 
in shooting illegal deer is very re- 
grettable but seemingly normal for 
deer hunters on opening days in 
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Florida and other states,’ A. D. Ald- 
rich, Commission director said. “No 
matter how severe we make the 
laws, a certain proportion of over- 
eager hunters shoot before they 
make certain of their target.” 


Only one of the 3,221 hunters was 
reported injured — a self inflicted 
gun-shot wound in the hand. 


From all indications, the Inver- 
ness hunt signals opening of a new 
era in Florida hunting. “We, in 
Florida, are not as yet accustomed, 
as other states are, to such heavy 
concentrations of licensed hunters. 
As our human populations increase 
in Florida, and as our deer herds 
grow larger under our management 
program, we can continue to expect 
future hunter -increase concentra- 
tions. We are fortunate that we had 
a closing procedure established for 
Inverness so that the recommended 
harvest of deer could be removed 
without damage to the basic popula- 
tion,” 


Because of the in-rush of hunters 
on opening day, Aldrich indicated 
that the Commission would un- 
doubtedly consider use of a “draw- 
ing system” next year to extend the 
Inverness hunting period by having 
only a specified number of hunters 
in the area at any one time. 





Incomplete tabulations indicate 
that approximately 75 percent of the 
legal bucks taken were over three 
and a half years old, with an average 
live body-weight of 104 pounds. This 
is considered typical of a crowded 
and stunted deer population. 


Since deer, like cattle, are poly- 
gamous, good deer-herd manage- 
ment makes it desirable to remove 
surplus buck deer just as good cat- 
tle-herd management calls for re- 
moval of surplus bulls. 


By actual count, 81 of the bucks 
had two- and three-point antler 
racks, 57 were 4- and 5-pointers, 97 
were 6- and 7-pointers, 160 were 8- 
and 9-pointers, 26 were 10-pointers 
and 11 of the bucks had more than 
10-point antlers. 


The harvest of one deer for every 
7.4 hunters in the Inverness area on 
opening day is by far the best hunter 
success experienced in Florida in re- 
cent years, and is approaching the 
hunter success ratio of deer-rich 
states such as Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania. 


There are also definite indications 
that many of the Inverness hunters 
had previously been in the habit of 
opening-day hunting at other man- 
agement areas, such as the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area. “This 
draw of hunters from other man- 
agement areas indicates that our 
Florida hunters are following hunt- 
ing conditions more closely than for- 
merly,” Aldrich said. “(Many of the 
Inverness hunters checked into the 
Ocala area on the following day.” 


“Considering the original harvest- 
total recommendations and the ac- 
tual total taken at Inverness, plus 
the low hunter-injury rate, in addi- 
tion to the absence of any damage 
to basic deer populations, we must 
label the Inverness hunt as being 
short but highly successful.” @ 
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Game Commission Concerned Over 


Canaveral Waterfowl Area 


TALLAHASSEE — The Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has expressed concern over the pro- 
posed installation of an oil refinery 
in the Indian River-Banana River 
area near Cocoa. 

“We, along with resource conser- 
vationists are vitally concerned 
about any possible pollution effects 
on the waterfowl and birdlife in the 
area,” A. D. Aldrich, director, stated. 

So far as known, exact plans and 
specifications for the proposed re- 
finery have not been divulged to the 
interested public. “Nor,” said Al- 
drich, ‘does it seem to be known 
exactly what petroleum products 
will be refined, nor what acids and 
waste materials will be used and 
produced.” 

The Commission’s interest in the 
matter is confined entirely to any 
potential water pollution that might 
directly affect the area’s waterfowl 
migratory birds and native birds and 
animals. “The U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has placed a valuation 
of $7 million on the fish and wildlife 
in the affected area,” Aldrich said. 

According to information received, 
boats carrying raw oil materials from 
Mexico would dock at Cape Canav- 
eral Harbor and pump crude oil 
products through a pipe crossing the 
Banana River to the refinery lo- 
cated near the Audubon section of 
Merritt Island. After processing, the 
refined products would be _ trans- 
ported by barge up and down the 
Indian River which is virtually a 
closed inland waterway except for 
inlets at New Smyrna Beach and 
Fort Pierce. 


“We are concerned about any pos- 
sible or accidental leakage of crude 
oils or refined products, as well as 
waste deposal, in Canaveral Harbor, 
the Banana River and the Indian 
River,” Aldrich stated. 

The Canaveral area is one of 
Florida’s finest waterfowl feeding 
grounds and fishing areas. Several 
famous bird refuges are also located 
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in the general area — Hall Island 
Refuge near Cocoa, and Pelican Is- 
land National Wildlife Refuge at 
Sebastian. Pelican Island Refuge 
was created by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1903, and was Amer- 
ica’s first national bird refuge. ©@ 


Everglades Area 


Larger Than 
Rhode Island 


Ferrers EVERGLADES Wildlife 
Management Area is larger in 
size than the total land area of the 
State of Rhode Island and over half 
as large as the State of Delaware. 

The 725,300-acre area includes 
1,133 square miles of wilderness 
lands in Dade, Broward and Palm 
Beach counties. It is the largest of 
the 30 wildlife management areas 
that were opened to controlled 
public hunting this year by the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

More than 150 land-owners have 
entered into lease agreements with 
the Commission to place a total of 
3,998,930 acres of land under the 
wildlife management area program. 

The largest area—Everglades—is 
held under a lease agreement be- 
tween the Commission and the Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District. Smallest of the 
areas—Little Talbot Island, Nassau 
County, is held under lease arrange- 
ment between the Commission and 
the Florida Board of Parks and His- 
toric Memorials, and remains closed 
to hunting this year. 

The Big Cypress area, Collier 
County, involves the most lease ar- 
rangements. To obtain public hunt- 
ing rights to the 133,000-acre area, 
the Commission signed separate 
leases with the Collier Land Com- 
pany, Everglades, plus 70 private 
land-owners. @ 


THE HIDDEN 
CRUCIFIX 


By CLARENCE ST. JOHN 


| Page maa did you know that 
every time you catch a catfish, 
either the lowly blue or the sail va- 
riety, and throw it back on the beach 
or bridge to die, dry and disinte- 
grate, you are ignoring a hidden re- 
minder of a_ sacrifice which took 
place nearly two thousand years 
ago? 


Many people are aware of this 
while others are not. To those who 
are not, the mention of a “hidden re- 
minder” might be in order. To clar- 
ify this the following is advised: 


Boil the fish for a very few min- 
utes only, clean away all the meat, 
and remove the underjaw. To light 
will come a crucifix or figure, wear- 
ing a crown and a robe of delicate 
fabrication, with arms outstretched 
in a prayerful attitude. The twelve 
ribs at the top—six on either side— 
are said to represent the twelve apos- 
tles and the four smaller bones be- 
hind them the four gospels on the 
life of Christ. That sharp pointed 
bone in the dorsal fin is taken to 
mean a replica of the Roman sol- 
dier’s spear, and the shorter spine 
at the bottom a nail of the cross. 

After the skull has become suf- 
ficiently dry a shake will reveal the 
presence of a rattle and on further 
investigation will be found two 
pearl-like bones or stones which are 
defined as “The Devil’s Dice” with 
which the Roman soldiers gambled 
for the garments of Our Lord. 


There is nothing mythical about 
all this; it is no legend but a tangible 
fact that requires no stretching of 
the imagination to see the signifi- 
cance. Those of you who are famil- 
iar with this situation may not be 
impressed further, but those who 
are not, may be. If it is “just one of 
those things” which happen in Na- 
ture, it must be admitted that the 
coincidence is marvelous. @ 
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INGENIOUS CAMPERS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


spider completely understands. She 
hauls it down by the arm-load—or 
more precisely, leg-load. On the sur- 
face she waves her hind legs into 
the air with a clutching motion, and 
quickly drags them under, thus 
catching a bubble of air on her hairy 
legs and body. She carries the bub- 
ble down to the web, comes up un- 
der it, and releases the load of air 
there, where it remains. She con- 
tinues hauling the air down until 
the elastic web balloons up and out 
into an underwater wonder-house, 
dome-shaped at the top and open at 
the bottom. Mrs. Spider hangs her 
eggs to the ceiling, and sets up light 
housekeeping. But airconditioning 
duties engage her as long as she 
keeps house below. She knows that 
every air-condition designer must 
provide for exhaust as well as in- 
take. She manages this by cutting a 
hole in the top of the house when 
the air becomes vitiated, and allows 
it to escape; then replenishes the 
supply by going above for another 
load. It looks like adventurous, ex- 


citing living. Apparently most crea- 
tures, at some time, want to do 
something different. Even in the 
animal world, exciting variety seem 
the spice of life. 


The squirrel is an _ aristocratic 
property owner. He usually main- 
tains several houses—winter home 
and a summer home, and perhaps a 
lodge or two on the side. No point 
in Mr. Squirrel getting fed up with 
things around home—he has places 
to go and get away from it all any 
time. For a nursery the squirrels 
usually occupy a hollow tree or an 
abandoned woodpecker hole. When 
warm weather comes on they may 
move the family into the summer 
home made of twigs, leaves, and 
bark, much in the fashion of a cov- 
ered bird’s nest. Papa squirrel is 
a bachelor at heart. So he leaves 
the raising of the family to his 
spouse, and establishes bachelor 
quarters. For this he may take over 
some old property and renovate it 
—such as a nest a family of crows 
have moved out of. He puts on a 
roof to suit his needs, does a bit of 
interior decorating according to his 
whims, and thus sports a resort in 


keeping with his fancy. 

The squirrels do not charge off 
all these extra cottages to recreation 
expenses. Mamma squirrel travels 
too. And she often journeys on se- 
rious business. If trouble threatens 
at the old home place, she bundles 
up the youngsters and hurries them 
off to another house for safety. 


On your next camping expedi- 
tion a stroll in the outdoors may re- 
veal, upon close observation, archi- 
tectural marvels you never sus- 
pected. Try taking a bird nest apart, 
built of wood without nail or mor- 
tar or screw, and you'll know that 
the ravages of the elements cannot 
wreck it. To examine the fur-lined 
den of a rabbit with fur blankets for 
the youngsters; the miniature, fun- 
nel-shaped dwelling of the doodle- 
bug, a simple camp in the sand and 
sun that is the perfect trap for food; 
the small, patient snail packing its 
camping equipment on its _ back; 
will reveal new surprises of outdoor 
living. The more dwellings you ex- 
amine the more you will marvel at 
the usable, practicable abiding 
places of animals—the perfect camp- 


ers. © 





TRICKS THAT 
TAKE SQUIRRELS 


(Continued from Page 22) 

but in hunting deer, turkeys and 
practically any other kind of game 
as well. The “freeze” is one of the 
best natural protections wild crea- 
tures possess and they have all de- 
veloped it to a fine degree. Every 
time you enter the woods you are 
sure to pass by a dozen times more 
wild things than you ever see. A 
hunter who knows this and gives 
some attention to becoming “game- 
eyed” is the one who consistently 
brings home the bacon. 


There are on the market several 
different kinds of squirrel calls, most 
of which will be useful if the hunter 
will but take the time to learn to 
use them properly. Another hunt- 
ing friend who has a way with the 
squirrels once showed me a stunt 
that was both novel and productive. 
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Aiter a few days of shooting, the nimble nut- 

cracker developes a degree of wariness that 

is remarkable. A change in the usual hunting 
strategy will often mean meat in the pot. 


He slips quietly into the woods and 
takes a stand. Giving the spot a few 


minutes to cool off, as he calls it, 
he goes to work with a couple of 
coins. Holding a half dollar between 
his right thumb and forefinger, he 
strikes it sharply against a quarter 
held in the palm of his other hand. 
The dull metallic clunking sounds a 
bit like a squirrel calling. Mainly 
I believe it is a streak of curiosity 
that momentarily over rules any 
caution the bushytail may feel. Sev- 
eral times during the demonstration 
we spotted squirrels that shifted 
about as if trying to get a better 
look at the source of the sound. Rat- 
tling a match box from which all but 
a few of the matches have been re- 
moved will sometimes cause a “fro- 
zen” squirrel to shift out of nervous- 
ness or perhaps curiosity. An alert 
hunter will catch the movement and 
spot his quarry. 

Now and again, when the forest 
is dry and noisy, knocking out any 
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chance for a quiet stalk, two or three 
of us have had good luck simply 


tramping through the woods on a. 


drive. Surprisingly enough a squirrel | 


i 


will frequently run out in plain sight | 


and pause for a moment before light- 
ing for the safety of a den tree. Also 
a squirrel frightened by one hunter 
may run right to one of the other 
drivers in trying to make a get away. 
Boat hunting is a productive stunt 
where squirrels are working the 
river banks. This is one of the prime 
methods of hunting the Apalachicola 
Swamp although there are many 
other waterways in the state where 
it could be, and is, practiced. The 
hunter merely works along the edge 
of the stream, paddling or sculling 
quietly and keeping a sharp lookout 
in the streamside trees. Two men 
are better than one for this sort of 
hunting, especially where there is a 
current. The partners take turn 
about on the paddle while the other 
sits in the bow with gun ready. Fre- 
quently a small motor may be used, 
especially where there is ordinarily 
a good bit of water traffic anyway. 
The bushytails more or less get used 
to the sound of passing outboards 
and pay little heed to the noise — 
until later in the season when they 
get more leary of boat-borne hunters. 


There are other methods of taking 
squirrels, of course. Not a few avid 
hands at the bushytail game find a 
specially trained dog a real help. The 
small breeds, fox terriers and some 
curs that work by sight and sound 
are more useful than scent-running 
hounds such as the beagle. 


When | 


dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


Ww OFTEN HEAR horse racing 
called the “Sport of Kings,” 
but as far as we know there never 
has been a case of a horse actually 
being regarded as a king. In at least 
one ancient country, however, a dog 
was elected king, and there are 
many instances of dogs being held 
in great reverence by the peoples 
of other lands. 

In Egypt especially, dogs were held 
in high regard. Some were mumified 
and buried with their masters. In 
at least one section of Egypt entire 
families would go into deep mourn- 
ing when a favorite dog died. At 
least one ancient teacher taught his 
disciples to hold a dog to the mouth 
of a dying man in order to receive 
his departing spirit, on the theory 
that no other animal could better 
perpetuate the virtue of the de- 
ceased. 

The Ethiopians went further than 
that. They actually used to elect 
a dog their king and surround him 
with all the luxurious trappings, 
officers and guards to which his posi- 
tion entitled him. The people in 
the court would watch their canine 
king for signs of approval or disap- 
proval. When he fawned upon them 
they felt he was pleased with their 
conduct. If he growled they inter- 
preted this as meaning he was not 


| satisfied with the way the govern- 


there is a good bit of fallen mast, | 
squirrels frequently feed on the 


ground where they are difficult to 


see and often harder to approach. 
A good tree dog will run them up | 


and bark the news to the hunter. 


But however you look at it, the 


gray squirrel is a great little game | 
animal. The tremendous annual bag | 
of the nimble nutcrackers bears out | 
the species importance to Florida. 
hunters. You can bring in your share | 
too if you'll but give a bit of thought | 


and attention to the tricks that take 
squirrels. @ 
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“Now let’s not rush things Herb, unpacking 
the gear comes first.” 
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ment was being run. These signs, 
or moods, of the king were implicitly 
obeyed, for the king could do no 
wrong. 


Perhaps it’s just as well that our 
own dogs don’t know about this, 
for they would probably keep us 
jumping from morning to night, 
obeying their royal commands. But 
one thing we should do, perhaps, is 
to change the old expression, “A 
dog’s life,” to “The life of a king,” 
in the light of this historical tale. 


Doggy News 


In Louisville, Ky., a turtle is re- 
ported to be driving a dog slowly 
nuts. The Robert Kessler family 
brought home a turtle and were 
amused by their dog, Candy, who 
immediately adopted it. She licks its 
face and drives away all other ad- 
mirers — even her own puppies. But 
when the turtle gets tired of it all 
and withdraws as only turtles can, 
Candy just goes nuts. She scratches 
on the shell, as if begging her friend 
to come back and the situation is 
said to be affecting her appetite. The - 
decision now is that the turtle has 
to go. 

Mrs. Harry Keller, 84, designated 
in her will that a local minister 
should move into her home to care 
for the dogs and receive an income 
of $50 a week in addition to $150 a 
month as long as any of her five 
dogs lived. 


In Rome, Italy, dog lovers have 
been up in arms about a proposed 
law that would order sterilization of 
all mongrel dogs. 


Milanese Deputy Cesare Degli 
Occhi, one of five deputies who 
signed the projected bill, said he had 
received hundreds of letters protest- 
ing the use of “Nazi methods” on 
Italy’s dogs. @ 
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THE GUN DIGEST, edited by John 
T. Amber, 324 pages, illustrated. 
Published by The Gun Digest Co., 
227 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Price $2.95. 

Loaded with more than 40 original 
articles by leading authorities in 
their various fields, and hundreds of 
pictures, the 324-page book is a 
sportsman’s bible for hunters, gun 
fans and arm-chair adventurers. 

The Digest is again edited by John 
T. Amber, famed gun expert. It con- 
tains complete and accurate informa- 
tion on the latest developments in 
large and small bore rifles, shotguns 
and handguns, in addition to thrill- 
ing accounts of hunting adventures 
around the world and invaluable tips 
from seasoned hunters on how to 
bring down everything from gophers 
to the great gaur of Asia. 

There is information on choosing 
cartridges, handloading techniques, 
trajectory data, and the history of 
guns and gunmen. It also contains a 
complete American and foreign gun 
and accessory catalog. 
~ Among the articles of special in- 
terest to handgun fans are Bob Wal- 
lach’s comprehensive report on the 
1958-59 crop of U. S. pistols and 
revolvers, and International Match 
shooter Bill Toney’s discussion of 
the European “free” pistol, virtually 
unknown in this country. 

“Handguns for Hunting” is the 
title of an article by Elmer Keith, 
author of “Sixguns and Bullseyes.”’ 
He holds that the development of the 
44 Magnum revolver makes taking 
big game with a handgun more 
sportsmanlike than bow hunting. 

Charley MacDonald Heard, a 
Hollywood technical expert, tells all 
about the trick guns and gun tricks 
used in movies. In “Hollywood 
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Gunmen,” he reveals which stars 
can really shoot. 

For those who like their hand- 
gunning straight and true, there is a 
biographical sketch on short, rotund 
Ed McGivern of Montana, the fast- 
est, fanciest and most accurate pistol 
shot the world has ever known. Chad 
Wallin, an old friend, tells how Mc- 
Givern finally accomplished the 
fastest, most accurate revolver firing 
ever recorded. McGivern, when 
nearly 60 years old, placed five shots 
within a playing card at 15 feet in 
just two-fifths of a second. 

For the outdoorsman, Francis E. 
Sell, author of “The American Deer 
Hunter,” offers expert advice on the 
real meat-on-the-table technique of 
snapshooting in the tall timber. 

Jack O’Connor, hard-hunting gun 
editor of “Outboard Life,’ has con- 
tributed an article on big game in the 
exotic Far East, with tips on equip- 
ment, places to go, and weapons. 

Other articles include “This Long 
Range Shotgunning,” by Col. George 
Busbey; “The Rifled Slug on Deer,” 
by Erwin A. Bauer; “The 338 in 
Africa,” by Col. Charles Askins; and 
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“Ask old ‘nimrod’ how he wants his barracuda 
this week.” 
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‘Nation of Riflemen,” by Col. Town- 
send Whelen. 

Technical data of all kinds is to 
be fourid under such headings as 
“Practical Pressures,’ a report on 
cartridge cases; “American Bulleted 
Cartridges,” a-definitive review of all 
current cartridges; “Orphan Cart- 
ridges,” an article on “obsolete” 
loads; “Black Powder Miscellany;” 
“Trajectory Nomograph;” “Shotgun 
Handlords;” “Bullet Bustup;” and 
“New Barrels From Old.” 

“Breechloaders in the Revolution”’ 
is the fascinating story of some of 
the guns which won independence 
for this country. 

Other articles of historical interest 
include “The Indian Fusil,’ an ac- 
count of the Northwest trade guns, 
made in the same style for nearly 
200 years; “Forerunners of the First 
Winchester,” by the director of Win- 
chester’s Gun Museum; and “Early 
Loading Tools,” a look at some tools 
for reloading ammunition as old as 
the first centerfire cartridges. 


THE MAMMALS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, by E. Raymond Hall 
and Keith R. Kelson. Published 
by The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th St., New York 10, N. Y. Price 
$35.00—(2 vols. illustrated). 


Editor’s note: The following is 
taken from a special news release 
from The Ronald Press Company, 
and is not an actual book review. 

It was in the year 1758, in Amster- 
dam, that Karl von Linne’s classic 
work, “Systema Naturae”’ (10th 
Edition) appeared. This book, com- 
plete in its day, employed for the 
first time the binomial system of 
nomenclature in naming animals 
which has since become standard 
throughout the world. 100 years 
later, Spencer Fullerton Baird, in 
his “Mammals of North America,” 
presented all that had been learned 
about the mammals of our continent. 
Now, after another 100 years, Hall 
and Kelson have compiled in readily 
accessible form the vast knowledge 
accumulated to date about the free- 
living mammals ranging from Green- 
land to Panama. 

In the more than 1,300 pages et 
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this new reference work, all of the 
3,800 named kinds of North Ameri- 
can mammals are described and 
classified in detail. Featured is a 
series of 500 maps showing the geo- 
graphic distribution of mammals and 
marginal records of occurrence. A 
total of 538 drawings of skulls and 
186 pen and ink drawings of typical 
mammals complete the wealth of 
illustrative material. The arrange- 
ment of the various orders and their 
sub-groups is in evolutionary se- 
quence, starting with the Marsupia- 
lia and ending with the Artiodactyla. 
For each subspecies there is a cita- 
tion to the original description, to 
the first usage of the current name- 
combination, to primary synonyms, 
and also a list of marginal record 
stations of occurrence. There are 
diagnoses for all taxonomic catego- 
ries above subspecies, and keys to 
aid in the identification of species. 
In addition the volumes include 
anatomical measurements and con- 
cise statements on habits. 

Reflecting on the work that has 
gone before, Dr. Hall states, “Con- 
servatism marked the treatment by 
von Linne, and the one of Baird. 
We have tried to continue this 
conservatism because it reflects what 
is known, as opposed to what might 
be or probably is the case.” In their 
quest for accuracy, the authors have 
published all findings in appropriate 
journals before finally incorporating 
them in their work. The resulting 
two volumes—twelve years in prep- 
aration—are a reference of prime 
interest to zoologists of whatever 
specialty, as well as to researchers 
in many other fields and to the well 
informed amateur naturalist. 

Dr. Hall is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Zoology 
and Director of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History of the University of 
Kansas. He has published several 
hundred scientific papers and has 
named more than 150 genera, species, 
and subspecies of North American 
mammals. Dr. Kelson, of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, is a well 
known mammalogist and a frequent 
writer in scientific and_ technical 
journals. @ 
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JR. CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 8) 
cooking, portection, location of camp 

site, and water supply. 

A theme for each year’s camp 
starting with the 1959 encampment 
was recommended. Ideas for a theme 
are to be considered during the next 
few months. If any club wishes to 
submit an idea for a camping theme, 
please send it in to the Ocala Head- 
quarters. 

A new system of certificates for 
boy campers between the ages of 
eight and 12 who have completed a 
week or two weeks at the Youth 
Conservation Camp is to be initiated 
this coming summer. These certifi- 
cates will be presented at the end of 
each encampment. 

Receipts from Tag Day this year 
will be used to purchase two new 
canoes for camp. The camp has 
never had canoes but plans are to 
have at least six within the next two 
years. 

The Board adjourned and will 
meet again on February 7 and 8, 
1959, at Lake Eaton. 
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Many changes are being made at 
camp. All, of course, for smoother 
operation and better performance. 
If you recall, many of our service 
trucks—milk, bread, produce, etce.— 
have had considerable trouble un- 
loading supplies at the mess _ hall 
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due to the sand. We now have a 
service road to the rear of the mess 
hall and an area for turning around. 
The parking area has been graded 
and sand and clay has been added 
to make the area larger. At the in- 
tersection of the new service road 
and the camp road a fence will be 
erected to keep cars confined to the 
parking area. A section of this fence 
will be adjustable to allow admit- 
tance and exit for the service trucks. 
The backstop at the rifle range has 
been made higher for greater safety. 
The service counter in the mess 
hall is being rebuilt. The counter is 
being shortened to allow all of our 
little campers to see the good whole- 
some food in the serving pans. 
A Thought for this Month 
Remember that to enjoy the wil- 
derness as we see it today, and hope 
to see it in the future, is a great re- 
sponsibility. Let us remember that 
there will be others in the future 
who will want to see and enjoy the 
same natural beauties that we enjoy 
today. Our responsibility then is to 
see that these natural beauties re- 
main. What can you do about it? 
The fall meeting of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce held in St. 
Augustine has gone on record for 
its approval of the Junior Conser- 
vation Program in the State of Flor- 


ida. © 
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Hunter Safety programs and affiliation with the National Rifle Association by all Junior Con- 

servation Clubs was recommended by the Board of Directors during the October meeting at 

Fort Lauderdale. One of the changes being made at the Youth Camp is the construction of a 
higher backstop at the rifle range. 
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THE KILLER 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Twin fangs buried themselves 
deeply into Charley’s forearm. The 
reptile’s mouth muscles contracted 
instinctively into a biting action, 
forcing powerful poison through 
hollow teeth and into the man’s 
blood stream. 


Lying there face to face with the 
poised snake Charley managed to 
bring the scarred machete flashing 
around in an arc that severed the 
poisonous head from the bunched 
body. 


Already the deadly venom was 
taking effect. Charley began to suf- 
fer from violent shock. Searing pain 
raced up the length of his left arm. 
His brow beaded with chill perspir- 
ation as the area about the twin 
puncture wounds began to swell into 
an ugly blue. 

Frantically Charley fought for 
self-control. “If yuh lose yoah haid 
you're done,” they’d told him, and so 
he’d rehearsed exactly what he’d 
do if bitten. Nothing must prevent 
him now from avenging Old Red. 


Quickly he extracted the snake 
kit from his hip pocket. Using the 
small razor-knife provided, he made 
several quick incisions. Then, using 
the glass-barreled suction syringe 
he began to draw off the poisoned 
blood. Finally, he unpacked the 
hypodermic needle and injected the 
full 10 cc. of antivenin into his 
quivering stomach muscles. Then, 
a tourniquet about his upper arm, 
staggered painfully back toward his 
camp. 

That night old Charley Potter 
suffered from delirium. He cried 
aloud repeatedly in protest at a 
vivid, reoccurring mental picture 
of a deformed Red with the grinning 
head of a serpent attached to his 
doomed body. But when at last the 
stars dimmed and the dawn ap- 
peared Charley awoke to the reali- 
zation that he would live. The anti- 
venin had neutralized the poison. 

And then, in the pink, uncertain 
light of the breaking day, Charley 
stared in panic at what he saw. Not 
a dozen feet away, sliding cautiously 
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close with unwinking eyes, was 
the huge Diamondback that had 
killed Old Red. 

At first Charley refused to believe 
it. He blinked his smarting eyes 
rapidly. But there was the torn 
stub of tail to prove it. 

Charley threw an agonized glance 
at his shotgun, loaded but just be- 
yond reach. Too late, the big killer, 
as if sensing his thought, slid past 
his ankle, past his knees — making 
the low scraping hiss of sound that 
is characteristic of the moving ser- 
pent. 

Charley’s thin body flattened it- 
self involuntarily against the blan- 
ket. His stomach muscles tightened 
into hard ridges — pitiful defense 
against the curving, inch-long fangs 
that would come flashing downward 
at any instant now to puncture him 
like a balloon. © 

Opposite Charley’s sweaty waist 
and a scant two feet away the big 
rattlesnake paused. Slowly it began 
to form its coil. 

Fascinated, Charley watched the 
deliberate motions of that long body, 
thick as a man’s upper arm. Up, 
up rose the big head, a full three 
inches across the flat part at the 
top. Muscles rippled up and down 
the length of the rhombed back skin. 

Salt sweat ran into Charley’s eyes, 
spilled over onto his parched lips 
below. He blinked it away rapidly, 
as if even such momentary blurring 
of his staring glance might hasten 
the big serpent’s strike. 

And then the snake had reared 
as high as it would go. Towering 
above him, weaving slightly, the 
muscles bunched as the big head 
drew back into the deadly lateral S 
position. 

Cotton-white jaws opened wide. 
Long fangs lowered smoothly into 
position. Elliptical, catlike eyes 
glared into his own. Charley could 
hear clearly the raspy breathing, 
like the sound of the blowers under 
the fires of Hell. 

“Oh, God,” Charley croaked. “Oh, 
God.” 

This was to be the end of every- 
thing then. Out in the midst of a 
sun-baked, tropical wilderness, with- 


out even another human voice to 
comfort him in his agony. This was 
what he had worked all those years 
in the office for. All comprehension 
of sky and sun and earth must black 
out now with violent suddenness. 
His very thoughts disintegrated in 
mid-stride at the will of this big 
serpent beside him. 


The realization was maddening. 
Like a cornered animal Charley 
stared back at the now motionless 
serpent. He saw the bright yellow 
band behind the eye, the sleek, un- 
broken line of gleaming white throat 
and belly scales. Surely anything 
so perfectly designed, so wildly 
beautiful, could not have been 
placed upon earth for the the delib- 
erate purpose of destroying life. 

The big snake made no move to 
strike. 


Hardly daring to do so, Charley 
grasped at the straw, enlarged 
feverishly upon the thought, now 
suddenly terribly important in its 
significance. 


The strike might not come! Up 
there, high overhead in the blue, 
He had made all things to live to- 
gether on this earth, hadn’t He? 
Could it be that this big beautiful 
creature with its torn, pinched stub 
of tail had been sleeping peaceably 
beneath the palmettos when Old 
Red came bursting upon it in his 
eagerness? Yes. Certainly, that 
must be it. All those nights he’d 
slept out under the stars with only 
a thin blanket for protection. No- 
thing had ever gone out of its way 
to bother him, had it? 


Charley moaned again. All those 
snakes he’d killed so ruthlessly .. . 
each one had raised its quivering 
tail first in helpless warning. “If 
only I could have another chance.” 

At the sound of Charley’s cracked 
voice the big rattler’s mouth opened 
even wider. The hoarse breathing 
quickened as it hung there above 
him, fangs bared. What cold, age- 
less emotions were to go coursing 
through that temperatureless body 
old Charley Potter was never to 
know. 


For the next instant the huge, 
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stately head had dropped to the 
white sand, the long body began to 
move slowly away through the 
green, shimmering palmettos, drag- 
ging behind it the torn stub of tail. 

The retreating reptile had covered 
but a dozen feet when old Charley’s 


grasping hands found the stock of 
the shotgun. His lips, still dry, were 
working soundlessly as he pulled 
the trigger. The terrible roar billow- 
ed away across the still wasteland. 
Again it came. Then, reloaded 
quickly, the heavy gun spewed forth 


again. And again. Until the gleam- 
ing sand was splattered scarlet in 
all directions from the flying drop- 
lets. Until not even the stub of torn 
tail remained recognizable in the 
writhing carnage. 
The killer was still at large. © 





THE TAMIAMI TRAIL 
COMES BACK 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the bottom. Others have reported 
equal success, and the cane pole bri- 
gade, which concentrates on bream, 
has been having a field day. It’s not 
uncommon to see a little pool on the 
south side of the highway from a 
culvert completely ringed with cane 
polers, knee deep in the water, each 
one enjoying better than average 
fishing, and having lots of fun. 


Bucktails, surface plunkers, un- 
derwater darters and plastic worms 
and eels all have proved efficient fish 
getters, although no one can say 
which one will be the best on a given 
day. Bass being bass, you’ve got to 
experiment. And the time of day, as 
always with bass fishing, is impor- 
tant, with your best luck being early 
and late in the day. 


Best fishing bets are the numerous 
culverts that pass under the highway 
providing drainage into the ’Glades 
south of the trail. Today, you can 
stand by any of the culverts and 
watch bass and bream playing in 
the clear water, and on the western 
sector where the canal is linked to 
the sea, you'll see snook and redfish 
and occasionally a tarpon, although 
the saltwater fish are a little more 
cautious about showing themselves. 


If you do tangle with a saltwater 
fish in the canal, you'll really give 
your fresh water tackle a workout. 
I unexpectedly met a baby tarpon — 
about three pounds — while plunk- 
ing for bass with a surface popper 
late one evening, and he gave me an 
exciling time before he shook the 
hook at my feet. Bass will fight, but 
they can’t compete in the tail shak- 
ing antics with a tarpon. 


Snook, too, get in the fresh water 
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The author with a pint size bass, spawned 


since the fatal Tamiami Canal fish kill. With 

the balance restored between game and rough 

fish, angling along the canal is rapidly im- 
proving. 


brawl in the canal. You can fish for 
them specifically, and lots of anglers 
do so on the western sector. Bill 
Wrightson was fishing for snook 
when he tangled with a husky five- 
pound silver-sides near Carnestown, 
and found himself with a savage 
thrasher on the end of his eight- 
pound spinning line. The fish jumped 
six times, as if by agreement with 
me, and I got four pictures of his 
savage fight. Snook in the canal are 
prone to aerial acrobatics, more so 
than when hooked in pure saltwater. 

Recently Bill Wrightson, Merle 
Jones and I stood on the canal bank 
near Bridge 39A, just east of the 
Royal Palm Hammock, and watched 
numerous snook cruise slowly about, 
disdainful of our lures, although I 
dragged a bucktail in front of sev- 
eral. They were running up to 10 


pounds, and looked silvery white 
as if they’d just come in from the 
sea, but they weren’t hitting. 

That day, however, the bass were 
in a semi-playful mood, and we 
landed 10 largemouths between us, 
ranging from one-half to a pound. 
We kept only the largest, for we 
were fishing for sport, not for the 
table. It was surprising fishing, too, 
for we started during mid-day, and 
we had fair luck. We regretted not 
having tried this spot during the cool 
of the morning, but you can’t guess 
right all of the time. 

We noticed that the bass were 
hitting small lures. I caught mine 
with a stone fly trailer on a small jig. 
Merle was using a fly rod popper 
and a streamer, and Bill a spinning 
darter. The fish weren’t interested in 
big lures. 

I watched another fisherman — 
who told me he’d landed four snook 
on four casts and gone home during 
the middle of the week — land three 
successive bass with a spinning size 
frog back darter. A couple of cane 
pole fishermen were doing all right 
with worms for bream. Live bait, as 
usual is even more effective than 
artificials, particularly when food is 
plentiful in the canal. 

But most noticeable was the lack 
of surface splashing of gars and 
mudfish. I can remember when the 
surface of the canal churned with 
fast action — bowfins and gars — 
and you couldn’t hook a game fish 
once in a hundred casts. 

Now the gars and mudfish have 
been reduced to the normal ratio, 
and the game fish are roaming once 
more. You'll always have a percent- 
age of rough fish, but the days of 
hooking 19 bowfins on 21 casts are 
gone. Yes, the Tamiami Canal has 
“come back,” and thousands of fish- 
ermen are mighty glad that it has. @ 
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“Almost three decades FLORIDA 


ago, 
WILDLIFE’s Gun Editor was a member of 
a United States rifle team that fired against 
a number of foreign units—including teams 


from Sweden, Norway and Denmark. He 
recalls that the riflemen from the Scandi- 
navian countries were difficult competitors 
to defeat, not only because they were good 
shots’ but also because the ammunition they 
used was remarkably accurate and uniform 
in respect to shot grouping quality. 

Since then, some of the best of Swedish, 
Danish and Norwegian-manufactured hunt- 
ing and target ammunition has been avail- 
able to Ame.ican sportsmen, via national 
distribution by Norma-Precision Co., South 
Lansing, New York. 

Manufactured to highest standards, and 
endorsed by leading makers of custom guns 
and by many gun editors, Norma ammuni- 
tion is loaded mostly with the famed Swed- 
ish Bofors powders. Primers are non-mer- 
curic and non-corrosive. Available calibers 
include the 6.5 and 7.7 caliber (Jap de- 
veloped) listings, and such popular calibers 
as the .270 and .30-06. In fact, whether 
a standard favorite or an odd-sized foreign 
loaded cartridge listing, chances are good 
that you can find the caliber of your need 
bearing the name ‘’Norma’’ on the cart- 
ridge box. 

_ As gun editors and experienced hunters 
know, it is the ammunition that the shooter 
uses that so often means the difference 
between hunting success and flat failure— 
and of the component parts of a cartridge, 
the style and balance of the bullet itself 
determine some 90% of a bullet’s effec- 
tiveness. 

In sporting ammunition, Norma cartridges 
are loaded with balanced bullets that with- 
stand tremendous pressures within rifle bar- 
rels and give positive, controlled expansion 
on the toughest of wild game. 

Norma cases, whether obtained through 
firing of original factory loads or in unused, 
unprimed form, are highly popular with 
shooters who handload ammunition. Norma 
bullet styles can also be purchased separately 
by. the handloader. 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s Gun Editor says he 
has used Norma centerfire ammunition un- 
der a wide range of hunting conditions; 
considers it very dependable and worthy of 
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trial. Norma brand sporting cartridges are 
also highly regarded by the National Rifle 
Association's technical staff. 

Many Florida sporting goods stores are 
adding Norma ammunition to store stocks. 
If you can’t find it, write Norma-Precision, 
at South Lansing, New York, for nearest 
source of supply, catalog and ballistic data. 





Tired of the time-consuming job of hand- 
picking your duck kills? . . . Then you need 
a McKendree power picker, made by Mc- 
Kendree Products Company, 1893 Del Moro, 
P. O. Box 50, Klamath Falls, Oregon, and 
priced at $10.00, carrying charges prepaid 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. 

The McKendree mechanical duck picker is 
a rubber, bufferlike attachment that chucks 
in Y4-inch and larger electric hand drills or 
other power units. 

FWFT&T considers the McKendree prod- 
uct the answer to a duck hunter's prayer. 
The unit efficiently picks wild ducks—in- 
cluding close-skin down—in jig time. At- 
tached to a 4-inch or larger electric hand 
drill or other power unit, it revolves at high 
speed, and, when the duck is held against 
the rubber head that has flexible rubber 
teeth, feathers and down come off quickly. 
The duck is picked dry and without bruis- 
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“You never look at ME that way. Herb!” 


ing or tearing of the skin. Scattering of 
feathers is held to a minimum—most of 
them fall almost directly below the picker, 
FWFT&T found out. A duck can be picked 
completely clean— including fine down— in 
four minutes. Just follow furnished instruc- 
tions. 

The manufacturer also markets a me- 
chanical chicken picker, working on the 
same principle, but possessing a different 
style rubber attachment. Four blades rotat- 
ing at high speed completely de-feather and 
finish a chicken, entirely eliminating the 
struggle of hand-picking and pin feather 
picking. The Chicken Picker is $9.00, and 
also is shipped prepaid. 





Among popular models of spin-cast reels 
of the closed face type, the green-finished 
Johnson ‘’Century’’ has long been an out- 
standing performer. 

Now, especially for milady, the Denison- 
Johnson Corp., Mankato, Minnesota, makers 
of the ‘Century’ and ‘The Citation’’ models 
of spin-cast reels, have produced a ‘’Prin- 
cess’ model—similar to the popular ‘’Cen- 
tury’’ model, but finished in pink enamel 
to appeal to the feminine eye. 

Features include good, solid construction, 
a selecto-drag adjustment that takes the 
guess-work out of the technique of applying 
drag to a line holding a fighting fish and 
adaptability to either right or left hand 
casting. (Incidentally, for best casting per- 
formance, try casting the ‘’Princess,’’ and 
similar spin-cast reels, overhead and with 
the reel turned to one side, left or right, 
depending on whether you are right or left 
handed. This puts the reel handle up, your 
casting-hand knuckles on top and approxi- 
mately horizontal. Your wrist is now capable 
of a wide and easy arc of swing, with mini- 
mum of side wobble. ) 

The ‘’Princess’’ holds 100 yards of six 
pound test monofilament line, which is more 
than enough to take care of any fish milady 
is likely to hook. FWFT&T found that the 
“Princess’’ performed best when its six 
pound test monofilament line was teamed 
with lures weighing from 14 oz. to 38 ounce. 

Like the ‘’‘Century,’’ which is still avail- 
able in green finish, the ‘’Princess’’ model 
in the Johnson reel line retails for $17.95. 
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An Inexpensive Decoy-Anchor By PAUL MacALESTER 


IDJA EVER SWEAR just a little in the pre-dawn dark- 
iD ness when you dipped down into the back of 
decoys and came up with a handful of decoy lines, 
hopelessly snarled like the finest backlash that ever 
fouled up a casting reel? 

The situation can be avoided for next to nothing 
by making yourself a set of anchor holders. The main 





thing needed is an old inner tube, scrounged at the 
local filling station. 

Cut the tube crosswise into strips about 14-inch 
wide and five inches long. Then cut a slit into each 
end—about 12-inch back from the end. 

Fold the strip over double, laying the slit ends on 
tep of each other. Slide the double strip onto the de- 
coy line first, then tie on the anchor. This way the 
anchor holder can’t come—since the anchor is larger 
than the slits. 

Now wrap the line around the decoy, figure-eight 
fashion—around the neck and under the tail. On the 
final turn, lay the anchor on the decoy’s back and 
stretch the rubber anchor-holder over the tail. The 
tension will keep the line from working loose and the 
anchor won’t flop around where it can snarl other 
lines and mar other decoys. 

The trick to do first of all is to measure the decoy 
line. Wrap the figure-eight pattern back and forth 
until you have the desired length for the anchor line. 
Then cut it on the last turn when it lies about half- 
way down the decoy’s back. This will put anchor and 
holder in just the right spot. ©@ 





“Conservation Our Community Responsibility” 


TT FLorRIDA JUNIOR Chamber of Commerce, at their 
annual convention in St. Augustine during the 
early part of November, declared that, “It is our belief 
that Conservation is our Community responsibility.” 
The Jaycees, in action concerning conservation meas- 
ures, went on record that they would endorse, en- 
courage and sponsor legislation which will provide, 
for the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, a 
million dollar state-appropriation to be used for fresh- 
water fisheries and recreation improvement. 

The Jaycees announced, through their Conservation 
Chairman, Fred Sturges, that they would actively 
support the following resolutions approved during the 
September convention of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion, in Tallahassee: 1) Endorsing an Enabling Act 
allowing use of Federal Duck Stamp funds for the 


acquisition of waterfowl lands and waters; 2) Urged 
that applications of insecticides such as dieldrin and 
heptachlor for fire ant control be confined to experi- 
mental and spot treatment using ground application 
methods, and that no widespread application be under- 
taken until adequate research and studies are made; 
3) Endorsed and sponsored legislation providing an 
alligator license, airboat license, bait dealer’s license, 
commercial wildlife exhibitors license, commercial frog 
license, fishing guide license, and REPEAL OF THE 
SUNDAY HUNTING LAW. 

In further business concerning Florida conserva- 
tion, it was recommended that Fred Sturges, Stuart, 
Florida, be named for the National Conservation 
Chairmanship of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
1959-1960. © 


follow such a flight pattern. 


‘CATCH ‘EM ON THE RISE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


cartwheeled another beside the first. 
It was rare luck. Three ducks from 
a single stalk. If I get one, I consider 
myself fortunate. 


Often, you'll need a pair of waders, 
especially when hunting around 
ponds or small lakes where there is 
no current. The chest-high type is 
best. On some waters a long stick 
will do the job, and if at all possible 
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it is best to do away with the waders. 
Have you ever tried creeping quiet- 
ly in a pair of clumsy waders? 
Knowing the peculiar habits of the 
species of ducks you seek will help, 
too. While most ducks will fly into 
the next county once spooked, there 
are a few which will fly a couple 
hundred yards and circle, often pass- 
ing back over the identical point 
where they were flushed. The mal- 
lard, black duck, sprig and other of 
the shallow-water group frequently 


Stalking and jump shooting ducks, 
I believe, is the ultimate method of 
hunting these feathered speed mer- 
chants. Admittedly it isn’t easy to 
fool waterfowl into decoying, but it 
is even more difficult to try and 
sneak upon a small wary band of 
feeding ducks. If you are one of 
those die-hard conventional hunters 
that doubt what I preach, try jump 
shooting this season. Others have. 
I convinced them. @ 
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QuESTION Box 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





Question: — I notice you have a 
new reel in the picture of you and 
the snook in the October issue. What 
king of a reel is this and where can 
I find one? I’ve been looking for a 
spincast reel that will handle 20# 
mono efficiently for a long time. 

G. Maddox, Gainesville, Fla. 

Answer: A full report on the new 
Norseman Reel appears in the Fishing 
Column of this issue of the magazine. 
I hope this comes to the attention of 
the other readers who, also, wrote 
asking this same question. 


Question: — My wife and I both en- 
joy the outdoors, and we could enjoy 
taking fishing trips together except I 
can’t find an outfit that she can learn 
to use without constantly having dif- 
ficulty. At present, her inexperience 
with fishing tackle makes our excur- 
sions together a chore for both of us. 
What do you suggest? 

S. Robeson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Answer: The Norseman Reel with 
either of the two types of rods de- 
scribed in this month’s Fishing Col- 
umn should solve your problem nice- 
ly. These outfits are as “foolproof” or 
“wifeproof” as it’s possible to get. 
Better buy a couple, tho, to save argu- 
ments about who'll use the new rig. 


Question: — I resent the remarks 
you made about Michigan fishing and 
Michigan weather. We have a lot of 
wonderful fishing that you've never 
tried. You shouldn't judge a wonder- 
ful vacation state by such a small 
sample. You should try the Au Sable 
River, America’s most famous trout 
stream. I'll bet Michigan weather was 
no more unusual this summer than 
Florida weather was last winter. 

L. Foglesong, Saginaw, Mich. 

Answer: What the heck — I said a 
lot of complimentary things about 
Michigan, too. In all truth, I reported 
the bad along with the good in my 
experience. Is that wrong? If only 
those who had complete experience in 
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all of Michigan’s outdoor offerings 
were allowed to comment, who could 
do so? Could you? I have fished the 
Au Sable. It’s all you say — a beauti- 
ful stream. I hope to fish it again some 
time soon. 


Question: — Do you have plans for 
a 14-ft. canoe and, if not, where can 
I get them? 
E. Culpepper, Marianna, Fla. 
Answer: Sorry, but I don’t have any 
plans for canoes, nor do I have any 
idea where you could get them. The 
building of a canoe hardly lends itself 
to amateur workmanship. I have 
visited several canoe factories, and I 
can assure you that such work is a 
highly complex business requiring 
special tools and years of experience. 
I think you would be much better 
advised to purchase a new or used 
factory-built canoe. I am_ presently 
using a 16-ft. Penn Yan. This is a 
wood and canvas craft. My next canoe 
will, undoubtedly, be a 17-ft. alu- 
minum job. The aluminum canoes I 
have used in the last couple of years 
have proven to be excellent, and they 
are much tougher than wood and can- 
vas, requiring much less maintenance. 


Question: — I see in “Florida Wild- 
life’s Scrapbook” that wild hogs are 
supposed to be harmful to turkey and 
deer populations. How come? 

B. Rabenau, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Answer: You picked the wrong ex- 
pert. What I know about wild hogs 
would go in your eye without making 
you blink. I'm referring your question 
to Ed Chamberlain, Chief of the 
Commission’s Game Management Di- 
vision, who knows all. I’m sure he'll 
give you the information you ask. 


Question: — I would like to know if 
the wind velocities predicted in 
weather reports refer to high altitude 
winds or surface winds. 

E. Hutter, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Answer: Weather reports refer to 


surface winds. These are the ones that 
affect wave action and, thus, boating. 
I, personally, stay in protected water 
any time the winds are 18 miles an 
hour or better. 


Question: — I read in FLORIDA WILp- 
LIFE Magazine that you made a 
“beeline” for Stuart, Florida, after 
fishing in Michigan last summer. My 
wife, my son, and I would like to visit 
Florida for fishing in January. We'd 
like to sample both fresh and salt wa- 
ter fishing, and we must do so at rea- 
sonable cost. Can you advise us 
where to go? How about Stuart? 

W. Sommers, Chicago, IIl. 


Answer: Making advance fishing 
recommendations is always a chancey 
business, but I'll stick my neck out. 
I think Stuart would be a wonderful 
place to go. I suggest you write to 
Burt Pruitt at Pruitt’s Fishing Camp, 
Box 958, Stuart, Fla. This is on the 
North Fork of the St. Lucie River 
and is my favorite, all-round, Florida 
hideaway. Housekeeping cottages. 
boats, motors, etc., are reasonable. 

Question: — My fly lines seem to 
lose their outer coating after just a 
few weeks’ use. It’s making fly fish- 
ing pretty expensive for me. What 
do you suggest? | 

S. Poole, Auburndale, Fla. 


Answer: Examine all the guides and 
tiptops of your rod under a strong, 
magnifying glass. Some or all of them 
are probably defective, having rough 
places that are cutting your line. Look 
especially for peeled plating or rust 
or corrosion. If defective, replace the 
hardware with solid, stainless steel or 
Monel. Most durable fly line I've 
found is South Bend’s Banshee. 


Question: — What kind of skirt 
is best for jigs such as we use in 
Florida? 

L. Victor, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Answer: That’s a big question. 
Feathers, nylon, hair are all good. 
All have special qualities to com- 
mend them. If I had to choose one 
kind for salt water, I’d pick nylon, 
and if I had to pick one skirt for 
fresh water, I’d choose polar bear 
hair. You won’t be far wrong what- 
ever you use. Durability plays a 
large part in desirability in this field. 
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WOODCOCK 


(PHILOHELA MINOR) 


WINTER RESIDENT (N FLORIDA — 
FAIRLY COMMON AS FAR SOUTH AS 
ORLANDO -LESS COMMON SOUTH OF 
THE CENTRAL FLORIDA REGION — 

A RARE NESTING SPECIES IN NORTH 
FLORIDA - LIVES IN SWANMPY 
WOODLANDS - LENGTH 212 
INCHES (TIP OF TAIL TO TIP 
OF BILL) - WEIGHT 6 OUNCES 
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HUNTING SEASON 
FOR WOODCOCK 
/ SNIPE —DECEMBER 13 
TO SANUVARY LL 


DAILY BAG LIMITS — 
WOODCOcCK- 4 
SNIPE -8 


WOOCDCOCK SIGN- 
HOLES IN DAMP GROUND 


WHERE B/RD HAS BEEN 
PROBING FOR WORMS 


WILSONS SNIPE 


(CAPELLA GALLINAGO) 






AT HOME 










ALSO CALLED JACK IN WET 
SNIPE - ABUNDANT BOGGY 
MEADOWS 


NUIGRANT €& WINTER 
RESIDENT NORTH 
TWO-THIRDS OF 
STATE - LESS 





LENGTH 11% 











COMMON: SOUTH INCHES >= 
INTO THE KEYS WEIGHT 
4. 
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OUNCES : 





Hales 
Wolieces 
Phage, : % 
¢ bers Ne 
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LONG-BILLED 
GAME BIRDS 















Photo by John H. Gerard 
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